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PERSONAL 
COUNTRY COTTAGE, Christmas Holiday, at 
+4 the foot of the South Downs. Excellent food, 
log fires, cosy beds. Really lovely walks, and 
7 miles to the sea. Buses and London coach stop 
within 100 yards.—MRS. GRAHAM, Clematis Cot- 
age, Washington, Sussex. 


YOOK-HOUSEKEEPER wanted December 30 

(could also take friend or relative, to find own 
work). Family two. References essential.— 
HON, MRS. GREVILLE, Little Canfield, Dun- 
mow, Essex. 

















HE Managing Director and Senior Executive 
Staff of an important company require 
accommodation within 25 miles of Shrewsbury 
for ten days during July, 1%9. A private house 
with service is preferred, but consideration would 


be given to the rental of a furnished house. Num- 
ber of guests would be approxtmately twelve. 
Please reply to Box 1070. 


we )W with 2 maids in small house on Exmoor 
would like one or two paying guests. Poul- 
try and gar produce. Two miles from town and 
sea.—-Box 1152. 
Woman DOCTOR, children’s specialist, takes 
into her country home, 35 miles from King’s 
Cross, one or two children requiring medical 
treatment or convalescence.—Box 1156. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


N UNRATIONED FEED-STUFF, first-class for 
* trout, dogs, wild fowl and game. Fresh Fish 
‘Trimmings, 3/6 per stone. Any quantity supplied. 
Carriage paid on six-stone lots and over.—FRED 
SMITH, Albion Street, Grimsby. 
NTIQUE FURNITURE, carefully chosen and 
guaranteed, at considerably below West End 
prices. Stock includes Sofa Tables, Georgian 
Breakfast Tables and Commodes, a fine George III 
Secretaire Cabinet, Partners’ Desks and other 
choice pieces of character.—FRANKLIN (Frank 
Sleigh), 20, Brompton Road, Knightsbridge 
Green, S.W.1. Tel.: KENsington 0698. 
VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE. Write for 
Fur Crusade leaflets, telling how to kill 
domestic animals and poultry humanely. Also 
ask about humane traps for rabbits, rats, moles. 
MAJOR C. VAN DER BYL, 49, Tregunter Road, 
London, S.W.10. 
AGS! HANDBAG SERVICES COMPANY will 
overhaul and renovate your handbag. Finest 
craftsmanship.—Send it for an estimate to 59, New 
Bond Street, W.1 (next door Fenwick’s). 
B*t Christmas Gift for yourself or a gardening 
friend is an annual subscription (18/- post free) 
to MY GARDEN—the intimate monthly magazine 
for garden lovers. The 1949 edition of the famous 
MY GARDEN diary is now ready price 5/- post 
free.—Write for subscription or diary to MY 
GARDEN (C.1..), 34, Southampton Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.2. 
ILL SAVILL AND HIS ORCHESTRA, regular 
B.B.C. broadcasts, who plays for the “Horse 
and Hounds,” “Debutantes,” and over 60 Hunt 
Balls in past few months, will be pleased to play 
for Hunt, County Balls and other functions.—35, 
Oxford Gardens, Denham. ‘Phone: Den. 2748. 
OOKPLATES—Sporting, heraldic and decora- 
tive, designed to suit individual taste, 10 gns. 
Also a series of six distinctive Bookmarks, 3/-. 
post free.—H. T. PRIME, 1, Elton Gardens, 
Darlington. 
BROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET, London, 
Distributors for Alvis, invite you to inspect 
the Saloon and Utility.—Delivery and particulars: 
103, New Bond Street, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 8351-6. 
ASH BY RETURN for Diamonds, Jewellery, 
Diamond Rings, Brooches, Pendants, Ear- 
rings, etc. Call or send registered post.—DAVID 
CHARLES & CO., 138, New Bond Street, W.1. 
MAY fair 3579. 
ROQUET. When buying new equipments 
remember JAQUES’ CROQUET is still the 
best. Hand-made by craftsmen: JOHN JAQUES 
AND SON, LTD., makers of fine Sports and Games 
equipment since 1795. Thornton Heath, Surrey. 
‘OKE FINES (Breeze) for steam and central 
heating, 29/6 ton at works, 5-ton trucks to any 
station.—_Write: Box 84, HANNAFORD AND 
GOODMAN, LTD., 69, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
DEATE- -WATCH BEETLE, Furniture Beetle and 
all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL. Trial 
size (1 pint) 4/- post free.—Full details from 
RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., Winchester. 
AIR ISLE and Shetland Hand Knitwear 
Jumpers, Shawls, Tweeds, etc.—THULE 
HANDCRAFTS, 24, Holbein Place, Sloane Square, 
S.W.1. SLOane 0905. A Shetland Shop in London. 


“ eo. we 


The sporting publication 
Over 30 unusual angle 



























different. 


that is 
articles by well-known writers on hunting, shoot- 
ing, fishing, beagling, otter hunting, bird life and 


natural history, etc. Tlustrated. Volume 11 
now available from station bookstalls, through 
newsagents, or 1/6 post free, from WATMOUGHS 
LIMITED, 5, Idle, Bradford. 
For THE DEAF AMPLIVOX have designed an 
extremely small self-contained valve Hearing 
Aid, giving superlative hearing in general conver- 
sation and at meetings.—Write or call for con- 
sultation: AMPLIVOX, LTD., 2, Bentinck Street, 
W.1 (WELbeck 2591). 
OOPER, the oldest established official retailers 
and repairers of Rolls-Royce and Bentley 
cars, offer a small number of recommended Rolls- 
Royce Wraiths of low mileage from their carefully 
selected stock. Prices from £4,000.—HOOPER 
AND CO. (COACHBUILDERS), LTD., 54, St. 
James's Street, S.W.1. Tel.: REG. 3242. 
NVISIBLE MENDING. Burnt, torn and moth- 
eaten garments invisibly mended in seven 
days; laddered stockings in three days. Call or 
end, marking damage.—BELL INVISIBLE 
MENDERS, LTD., 22, New Bond Street, W.1. 
LY Parquet Floor Covering supplied, laid, and 
polished complete 25/- square yard (London 
area). Send rough sketch and measures for 
quotation.—_NEW-EEN, 101, Kings Cross Road, 
London, W.C.1. 
ILLIAM OGDEN, Court Jeweller, 13, Bruton 
Street, Berkeley Square, W.1, offers expert 
advice on the Buying, Selling and Valuation of 
FINE JEWELS. One of the world’s greatest 
Authorities. MAYfair 2511-2512. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNONCEMENTS 


__ Per line : Private 3/-; 

ioe MISCELLANEOUS _ 

— designer has few lovely Bedjackets: 

no coupons. —Box 1152. 

AK CORDWOOD (in lengths of 4 ft.). ft.). Excellent 

for fuel. Seasoned and good girth. Immedi- 

ate delivery by road to clients’ residences. May 
we submit a trial load?—Box 1157. 


OULTRY HOUSES, Greenhouses, Garages and 
Sheds. Send for catalogue of our large and 
eg range.—PARK TRADING CO., Dept. 
28, 79, Hoe Street, Walthamstow, E.17. LARKkKs- 
wood 5171. 


Ww “not send a copy of “London Scrapbook”’ 

this Christmas to your friends overseas? 
32 striking photographs and a colour photograph 
on the cover. Price 2/6.—From ali booksellers 
or in case of difficulty from the publishers, 
THE ADAM PRESS, The Adelphi, London W.C.2. 














Z FOR SALE e 
20/2 ROLLS-ROYCE, 1934 model. Beautiful 
condition, completely overhauled 


August 1948. 
sports saloon, 


Brand new tyres. Black 4-door 
with pale blue leather upholstery. 
Sunshine roof. Built-in jacks. Swept tail. Very 
carefully maintained. Owner going overseas. 
Seen 30 miles south of London.—Offers over £1,290 
to Box 1155. 
LAN MCAFEE, LTD., 38, Dover Street, Lon 
don, have a few pairs of men’s brown grain 
Veldtschoen Boots, strong and suitable for rough 
outdoor wear. Prix £6/10/- plus 1/- postage. 
ARGAIN SALE in Portable Build . Timber, 
metal, asbestos. Slashing price reductions; 
many job lots. Garden frames from £1/17/6: 
chicken houses from £5/5/-; garden sheds from 
£6/6/-; huts from £7/17/6; greenhouses from £19/10 
garages from £35. Send P.C. for lists to Silver 
Mist Bargains, RELIANT WORKS, Brockham, 
Betchworth Surrey. Tel.: Betchworth 2391. 











LANKETS. Pure wool white cellular Blankets, 
80 in. x 100 in., £7/10/- per pair; 70 in. x 90 in., 
£5/10/-; 63 in. x 84 in., £4/15/-. No coupons or 
dockets.—HAWICK HONEYCOMB BLANKET CO., 


LTD., Hawick, Scotland. 
OY’S Evening Suit—dinner jacket, waistcoat, 
trousers, also evening shirts; fit boy 12 to 14; 
condition as new.—Box 1165. 
OUPON FREE. New Off White Linen lengths 
13 ft. x 27 in., 22/6 each. New Parachutes, (a) 
pure White Silk, 16 panels, each panel 36in. at base 
tapering to 1 in. and 84 in. long, 4 panels 32/6, 
8 panels 60/-; whole Parachute 115/-. (b) Primrose 
Nylon, 24 panels, each panel area about 2 sq. yds. 
7/6 per panel. Satisfaction or money back.—H. 
CONWAY, LTD., (Dept. 13), 139-143, Stoke Newing- 
ton High Street, London, N.16. 


OR Sale privately, Queen Anne Walnut Low- 


boy, £94; harlequin Rockingham Tea Ser- 
vice. £30; Georgian Mahogany Bureau, £50. 
Breakfast cups. Box 1163. 





ARAGES from £42. Garden sheds from £15/10/- 

Poultry Houses from £9/15/-. Guaranteed. 
Prompt and free delivery. Special farm buildings 
quoted for.—Catalogue from BOSS & ROGERS, 
LTD., Dept. CL, Amersham, Bucks. Tel.: Amer- 
sham 1303. 

LD Pillow Lace 

bone. 


Bobbins. Carved decorated 
Beaded and carved wood. Samples on 
approval.—GORDON, Duntulm, Skye. 
AIR ornamental iron Gates, suitable drive 
entrance, cover 7 ft. 6 in. x 4 ft. 6 in., £12,— 
GALLON, West Bolton, Alnwick. 
Pe BLIC SCHOOLS. Seventy original Etchings 
by Chas. H. Clark at £1/11/6 and £116 each. 
These make ideal gifts, etc. Signed proofs sent on 
approval by the artist.—15, Moorland Avenue, 
Crosby, Liverpool 23. Great Crosby 4174. 
ARPAULINS, new super quality green duck 
canvas, size 12 ft. x 9 ft., £3/18 -; 15 ft. x 12 ft., 
£6/10/-; 18 ft. x 12 ft., £7 16/-. Brass eyeletted with 
ropes. Carriage paid. State purpose when order- 
ing.—HYCOVERS, LTD., Dept. 3, 14, Brewery 
Road. J.ondon. N.7. 


WANTED 
ANTED, about 5 yards dark coloured Cordu- 
roy Velveteen, also Moire Silk.—Box 1164. 
LIVESTOCK 
HARLES CRUFT for the best in Pedigree Dogs. 
Acquire your dog through a reputable organi- 




















sation. Specialist advice on purchase, training, 
boarding and stripping. Alsatian Training 
Kennels.—Advice and particulars, CHARLES 
CRUFT, Kennards Ltd.. Croydon. Tel.: Croydon 
4455. or Wildmill Cottage. Coulsdon Common, 
Surrey. 


ING ANTEFAA BASENJI PUPPIES. Barkless, 
not silent.—Details, photographs: WILLANS, 
46, Paget Avenue, Sutton, Surrey. Liberty 6154. 
PPooDLe S, Miniature, strong attractive Puppies 
young stock, all colours..-BUCKLE, “Swan 
hill,” Wansford Peterborough. Wansford 226. 
MOOTH red Dachshunds. Two especially good 
litters out of exquisite Querns-bred bitches 
by Zelkova, a son of Zick Von Grunpark, Ish. Ch. 
1.K.C., from £12 to £15. Parents and puppies home 
reared, therefore all good dispositioned, plucky, 
and clean. Winners on both sides.—E. SILLERY, 
The Croft, nr. Scalby. Scarborough 


_____ GARDENING 
ARNATIONS (perpetual flowering). Suitable 
for cold or slightly heated greenhouse. Large 
plants in 5-in. pots, which will flower this winter. 








Raised from carefully selected stock. Finest 
modern varieties at reasonable prices. Prompt 
dispatch per passenger train. Price list free. 
R. H. BARTHEL, F.R.H.S.. Balcombe, Sussex. 


large stocks avail- 
repairs and overhauls. 
1053, London Road, Thornton 


frOTOR LAWN MOWERS. 
able. High-grade 
KIRKWOOD BROS.., 





Heath, Surrey. Tel.: THO. 4994. 
OSES, Herbaceous and Alpine plants. Roses 
in all the leading varieties at 4/- each. Cata- 
logue 1948-1949 on request.—BALCOMBE NUR- 
SERIES, Swallowfield, Reading, Berks. Tel.: 


Reading 83196. 
REE-PRIMROSE. Amazingly beautiful peren- 
nial. Huge golden flowers all summer. 24/- 
dozen.—J. MACGREGOR, F.R.H.S., Dept. 21, Car- 
luke, Scotland. 


Personal and Trade 4/-; (minimum 3 lines). 


Boz Fee 1/6. 





HOTELS AND GUESTS 





ABBEY LAWN. Spend a happy Christmas 
at Torquay’s Leading Residential Hotel 
(Licensed), A special four days’ Holiday 


Programme has been arranged—Terms from 29/6 
per day—from noon Dec. 24th. to midday Dec. 28. 
Good food, perfect comfort and personal attention 
... centrally situated on level ground. Special 
long period terms for late Autumn and Winter, 
4-5 gms. inclusive. For reservations write 
Resident Proprietor or "phone Torquay 2791. 
BINGER HALL, NEAR DORKING. Guests wel- 
comed in large country house. Short or long 
periods.—Write for brochure or tel. Abinger 429. 
LL-THE-YEAR-ROUND RIDING IN MILD 
CLIMATE over large private estates and 
moors conducted by proprietor. Trained horses 
kept. Handy sea, golf, fishing. Country fare, 
warmth, interior sprung mattresses, modern 
conveniences.—PARKWAY, Mill Hotel, Chud- 
leigh, South Devon. Tel. 3121. 
UDLEIGH SALTERTON, S. DEVON. ROLLE 
HOTEL. On sea front facing due south. 
Luxuriously comfortable. Centrally heated 
throughout. Card and billiards rooms. Fine sun 
lounge. Lift. Rooms, private bathroom. Cock- 
tail bar. Tel. 500. 


AER-BERIS COUNTRY HOUSE HOTEL. Club 

licence. In Wye Valley. Warmth, comfort, 
good food, and the charm of a country house, 
combined with the advantages of a well-run hotel. 
Nearly all the rooms command a view of the river 
irfon (which almost encircles the gardens), and 
the lake beyond. Central heating, log fires, 
fishing, shooting, golf, rides can be arranged, 
billiards, home produce. Builth Wells Station 
(G.W.R.) 1‘; miles (Paddington); Builth Road 
Station (L.M.S.) 3 miles (Euston).—Apply: 
SECRETARY, Builth Wells (213). 

OME AND BE SPOILT! Food you will enjoy. 

Breakfast in bed. Telephone and Rediffusion 
Radio by your bedside. And, according to your 
whims, resident orchestra, dancing, golf, bridge, 
putting, cocktail lounge—or just relaxation in our 





sun lounge.—VICTORIA HOTEL, Sidmouth. 

Facing the sea. Open all the year. Tel.: Sid- 

mouth 951, —*s : 
HELTENHAM. LILLEY BROOK HOTEL. 


A.A.****, R.A.C. Outstanding comfort in best 
Country House atmosphere. Cent. htd. through- 
out. Noted for its cuisine. Fully lic. Billiards. 
Week-end dinner dance. Adjoins own 18-hole golf 
course. Riding, hunting. In lovely surroundings 
200 ft. above town. Tel. 5861-2. 

‘YHAGFORD, DEVON. ~ GREAT TREE HOTEL.- 

Standing in its own wooded grounds of 20 
acres, with magnificent views. On the borders of 
Dartmoor, in glorious country. Fishing, riding, 
Home comforts and good country fare.—MISS 
LEE, formerly of Mill End Hotel. Tel.: Chagford 
2119. 

(CHARMING “newly furnished bed-sittingrooms, 
comfortable divan beds, constant hot water, 
telephone, etc., in select residential district near 
Hyde Park. Nightly or weekly with breakfast. 
Dinner and other meals optional._4, STANLEY 
CRESCENT, NOTTING HILL, W.11. Park 8584. 
ORKBEG HOTEL, WHITEGATE, C. CORK. For 
winter residence. Special terms. Beautiful. 
comfortable Country Mansion on Cork Harbour. 
Shooting, riding. Own produce. Brochure on 
request. — 
XMOOR. DUNKERY BEACON HOTEL- 

Wootton Courtenay, near Minehead. Own 
riding stables. Comfortable beds, h. and c., and 
electric fires in all bedrooms. Open all winter 
with special terms. Fully licensed. 

ABRIEL COURT HOTEL, STOKE GABRIEL, 

S. DEVON. Beautifully situated facing south 
on River Dart, 3 miles from Paignton and Totnes 
(regular bus service), A.A. and R.A.C. licensed 
for guests. Ideal for winter residence. H. and c. 
in bedrooms and central heating. Under personal 
direction of the Proprietress, 'Phone: Stoke 
Gabriel 206. 

ONE AWAY—TO WARNES OF WORTHING! 

Comfort and a pre-war standard of service 
based on a famous reputation are but two of the 
reasons why. For good food, congenial company, 
excellent bars and really bracing Sussex air. 
Warnes Hotel is your natural choice. A line or 
*phone call to Warnes Hotel, Worthing, will pro- 
vide all the information vou require. Worthing 2222. 











OTEL VANDERBILT, 76/86, Cromwell Road, 
S.W.7. Convenient Park, Harrods and Picca- 
dilly. Redecorated and refurnished. 100 comfort- 
able rooms with ‘phone and hot water. Produce 
from own farm. Moderate terms for exceptional 
value. WEStern 4822. 
~ONDO! ~ WILTON HOTEL. 
WIL TON ROAD, VICTORIA, S.W.1 
Central for all parts of London. Room, bath and 
breakfast from 15/6. Opposite Victoria recy 
and near Horticultural Hall. VICtoria 2026/7 
ANOR FARM HOTEL, LYDFORD, DEVON. 
Under new management; redecorated 
throughout. Own farm produce. Fully licensed. 
Trout fishing and riding available. Through 
train Waterloo. Special low winter rates for 
bookings of two weeks or more—from 4 guineas 
per week, Tel.: Lydford 208. 
O DANCE BANDS, but real comfort, excellent 
cooking, and old-fashioned courtesy at the 

















KNOWLE HOTEL. SIDMOUTH, DEVON.—Write 
Manager for de tails 
XFORD 8 MILES. Single and double, 5’: gns. 


each. Peaceful gardens and meadows © acres, 
Bus at gates. Really comfortable home.—BELL 
MANOR HOUSE, GREAT MILTON, OXFORD. 
LD TREE HOUSE HOTEL, LAUNCESTON, 
Cornwall. A.A., R.A.C. Lic. Can you afford 
to winter at home? We offer peace, comfort, 
good food and service, this beautifully appointed 
country house from 4% gns. incl. Winter comes 
mildly to Cornwall.—Apply brochure. Tel. 347 
YAYING GUESTS. Lady will receive two or 
three guests in Georgian country house, East 
Sussex, 1} hours train London. Central heating, 
modern comfort, rough shooting coarse fishing, 
hunting near, peace and beauty. 7 gns. weekly 
inclusive. Reference given and required.—Reply 
Box 1134. 


HOTELS AND GUEST« 

NOUTHWOLD. GLAN-Y-DON GUi 

after a successful summer season 

to take winter guests at a very moderate fee 

November 1 to Easter. Terms on a; »pplication i 
GARDENER, Glan-y-don, North Parade, 


T HOUSE, 
‘S prepared 


T. MAWES, CORNWALL. SHIP AND CASTLE 

HOTEL. On water's edge, facing south. 
Private baths and suites; good ntinental 
cuisine; plenty of spirits and Choice wines: 
French atmosphere; good fishing, sailing, etc 
Dancing; warmest spot in Englai ideal for 
winter holiday or residence. Trains met Truro, 


From £6/6/- per week. 
London, WELbeck 6109. 


TRETE RAL EGH HOTEL, NR. EXETER 

A small Country House Hotel de Luxe in 
extensive grounds midway between Honiton and 
Exeter, Within a few miles of the most beautify) 
coastline of Devon. Special diets catered fo, 
Private suites. Fresh vegetables and fruit from 
the gardens. Own poultry. T.T. milk. Licenseq 
Reduced winter terms. Tel.: Whimple 322. , 


G UBSER. With delightful surrounding country 
and warm climate. STEYNING is an idea} 
centre for a late holiday. ST. CUTHMAN’s 
GUEST HOUSE provides every comfort; h. and , 
in all bedrooms, also gas or electric fires: cosy 
lounge and bright dining room; excellent and well 
varied food. Late season terms from 5 gns, 
Write Proprietor or ’phone Steyning 2248. 
EVIOTDALE LODGE, NEAR HAW ICK, ROX. 
BURGHSHIRE, offers an atmosphere of home, 
with the comforts and service of a first-class hotel, 


*Phone St. Mawes 326, oy 





Excellent cuisine, well-stocked cellar. Centra} 
heating, h. and c. in bedrooms. First-class loch 
and river fishing. Delightful moorland walks, 


Tariff on request. Teviordale 232. 

HE PALACE HOTEL, TORQUAY. Spend 

autumn and winter at “The Palace” ang 
enjoy the unequalled amenities provided by this 
famous hotel. Situated amidst beautiful Devon 
shire scenery and enjoying the advantages of the 
equable climate, it is the ideal out-of-season 
hotel. Tennis on hard and covered courts, Golf, 
Squash, Swimming, Dancing, Talkie Cinema 
and other entertainments.—Manager: GEORGE 
CONQUEST. Telephone 2271. 

ORQUAY. PRINCES HOTEL. 

tion 100 guests. Faces due south. Panoramic 
views whole Torbay. Modern amenities; open al] 
year. Terms: Winter 4" to 6 gns.; summer 6 to 
9egns. A.A. Licensed. 

ELSH COAST. Few guests received at 

Country House in estate of 200 acres. Moun- 
taineering, salmon and trout fishing. shooting, 
riding, golf and al! pleasures of a seaside holiday. 
—PANTEIDAL HALL, ABERDOVEY., Merioneth. 
\ ESTON MANOR HOTEL, Weston-on-the- 
Green, Oxfordshire. Charming historical 

Tudor Manor, situated in glorious grounds with 
Home Farm. Every modern comfort. Swimming 
pool, tennis, squash, golf, cocktail bar, dancing, 
Permanent residents. Oxford 9 miles, Bicester 
5 miles. House car. ’Phone: Bletchington 60. 

ESTON - SUPER- MARE. ROYAL PIER 
HOTEL. Pre-eminent in this famous Winter 
Health Resort. Just above sea. Central heating 


Accommoda- 


throughout. Most rooms, double and single, 
private bathroom. Special h. and c. sea-water 
baths. Vita lounge and dining room. Own dairy 


farm. Good wine cellar. Tel. 290. 


EST SUSSEX. Country Hotel. Buses every 

15 mins. to Chichester 2 m., and Bognor 5 m. 
Every comfort. Home produce, From 3% gus, 
WOODFIELD HOUSE, OVING, CHICHESTER. 

HITLEY RIDGE HOTEL, Brockenhurst. 

Delightful New Forest Country House. 
Tennis, riding, hunting, shooting. Own farm and 
garden produce. Now booking for Christmas. 
Brockenhurst 2149. 


SITUATIONS 

None of the vacancies in these columns relates to 
a man between the ages of 18 and 50 incl., or a 
woman between the ages of 18 and 40 incl., unless 
he or she is excepted from the provisions of The 
Control of Engagement Order 1947, or the vacancy 
is for employment excepted from the provisions of 
that Order. 








Vacant 
ARDENER-CHAUFFEUR required. One cap- 
able of being generally useful inside and out 

of country house in Leicestershire. Write giving 

experience, salary required, etc. Good references 

absolutely essential.—Box 1161. 





ANTED, good experienced Married Couple 
(man able to drive car) to run modernised 
farm house near Suffolk coast. Three in family 
Good accommodation and congenial home for 
people really fond of country life.—-Box 1175. 
Wanted 
STATE MANAGEMENT or private Secretary. 
Young Man (27), good education; knowledge 
law, managership, administration and staff con 
trol. Recently returned 3 years tropics; capable 
driver; desires change; southern county preferred. 
—Box 1162, 
ENTLEMAN, ex-army, late thirties, desires 
employment in country. Hard worker, know 
ledge of forestry, fighting fit, and reliable.—Box 
1176, 
AN (47) requires 
Manager or 
on own account, 
vnder Government. 


post as Estate or Farm 
similar job. 15 years farming 
8 years forestry and timber 
Box 1186. 


EDUCATIONAL 

CHOOLS AND CAREERS. Parents and others 

desiring information regarding schools and 
careers for boys should consult THE PUBLIC 
AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK 
This is the official book of the Headmasters’ 
Conference and of the Incorporated Association 
of Preparatory Schools. It gives detailed and 
up-to-date information about all the public 
schools and preparatory schools, with a section 
of practical guidance on careers and the qualifi 
cations and preparations for these. The 198 
edition is obtainable through any bookseller or 
direct from the publishers, A. & C. BLACK, LTD., 
Soho Sauare, london, W.), nrice 15/-. by post 158. 








OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 
[ADVERTISING PAGE 1034 
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: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 











: - BANBURY 5 MILES 
: Adjoining a Village Green. 


A modernised Elizabethan 











— he So ae . --.+ Manor House built of 
oe ee < ae __ Stone and a fine unspoiled 
: bake At ony »* example of period archi- 
‘ tecture. 
. Hall, 3 reception rooms, 5 
; bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, kit- 
chen with ‘Aga.’’ Central 
. heating. Main electric light. 
Spring water supply. Modern 
|. drainage. Stabling. Garage. 
: Attractive garden. 
. Kitchen garden. 
; For Sale Freehold with 
"| , “ Ba! : ' about 2 acres. a 
‘ ATi Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (45,260) 
le 
; ESSEX. COLCHESTER 5 MILES 
i THE ALRESFORD GRANGE ESTATE. ABOUT 206 ACRES 
1 ; ee Entrance lodge. 
t A Country Residence of character 
‘ standing in its own timbered park 
r with splendid views over the Marsh Farm of 178 acres, 
t Colne Estuary. 5 cottages and ample 
4 Four reception, 8 principal and 3 buildings (let). 
y. secondary bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
z Central heating. Main electricity. For Sale by Auction as a whole or 
al Private water supply. in two lots in the Hanover Square 
th 4 a = 
ne Garages and stabling. Squash court. Estate Room on THURSDAY 
&. . é N*XT, November 25, at 2.30 
er Delightfully timbered grounds. 
aieeenies = p.m. (unless previously sold 
= VACANT POSSESSION. privately). 
er ” 
1g 
e, Solicitors: Messrs. SPIRO & STEELE, 48, Conduit Street, W.1. Auctioneers: F. J. EDWARDS, Esq., F.V.1., F.A.L.P.A., Warwick Close, 
* Hampton-on-Thames, Middlesex, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. Particulars 1/-. 





: 60 MILES NORTH OF LONDON 
ee a picturesque Village. 24 miles from Station. 


An important and historic 
County Seat. 
The Mansion, which is built 
of brick and stone, was very 
largely reconstructed in the 
early 18th century and con- 
tains: Suite of 8 reception 
rooms, chapel, 45 bed and 
dressing rooms, 6 bathrooms. 
Electric light. Main water 
and drainage. Central heat- 
ing. Grounds of about 10 
acres. (Additional land 
could possibly be included.) 
To be let Unfurnished, 
£500 per annum. 


ble vers ahs Sole hedeuh: Messrs. KNIGHT, FR: ANK & RUTLE Y. (45,377) 


fo ON A SPUR OF THE CHILTERNS 


Adjoining Ellesborough Golf Links. 14 miles from Wendover. 5 miles fromtAylesbury. 35 miles from London. 


COOMBE HILL HOUSE, ee 
ELLESBOROUGH aa 
A delightful Modern Resi- ‘ . 
dence being run as a resi- 
dential hotel and country 
club. 
Lounge hall, 4 _ reception 
rooms and cocktail bar, 11 
principal and 3 secondary 
bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, well- 
arranged offices. Central 
heating. Main electricity. 
Main and private water 
supplies. Garages. Stabling. 
Cottage and lodge. 
an iit ae 8 a Gardens, groundsand paddock bce 
and ABOUT 42 ACRES. Vacant Possession (except one field). 
ibli« For Sale by Auction at the Bulls Head Hotel, Aylesbury, on Wednesday, December 15, at 3.30 p.m. (unless previously sold privately). 
ilifi Solicitors : Messrs. HORWOOD & JAMES, Temple Square, Aylesbury. Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. PERCY BLACK & CO., 21, High Street, 
1948 Aylesbury, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. Particulars 1/-. 


1D. “aa 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. «Galleries, Wesdo, London " 


nd 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, 
CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 


W.1 


MAYFalR 3316/7 





By direction of E. de L. Cazenove, Esq. 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION OF THE MAJOR PORTION, 
FARMLANDS. 


SPRATTON HALL ESTATE, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


Georgian Residence 
suitable School or Institu- 
tion, if not required as 

Private Residence. 


INCLUDING 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
billiards room, 5 principal 
bedrooms, 10 secondary 
bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Main electric light. Central 
heating. 
Delightful gardens. 


14 ACRES 
HOME FARM of 122 Acres 


with substartial house and 
buildings. Nine cottages. 





Auction at The Angel Hotel, Northampton, on Friday, December 17, 1948, 
at 2.30 p.m. 
Land Agents: Messrs. FISHER & CO., 43, High Street, Market Harborough. 
Particulars of Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Bridge 
Street, Northampton (Tel. 2615/6). 


By order of the Rt. Hon. Lord Beaverbrook, P. 
DORSET-SOMERSET BORDERS 


Sherborne 4 miles, Yeovil 9 miles, London 116 miles. 
The splendid Freehold Dairy and Corn Farm known as 
THE MANOR FARM, MILBORNE WICK, SHERBORNE 
Comprising a Gentleman’s 
Farmhouse, having 5 bed- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, 
nice dairy house. 

MODERN RANGE OF 
ACCREDITED — BUILD- 
INGS including cowstalls 
to tie 56, dry cattle shed to 
tie 16, buli pens, calving 
boxes and calves’ pens, 3 
fine barns, 2 — silos 

concrete yards. 

NINE GOOD COTTAGES 
Main electricity and water 
all over the farm. 

355 ACRES 
of high quality pasturage 
and arable land, with water 
in every field 
VACANT POSSESSION. 

Sale by Auction (unless previously sold by private treaty) at ~ Half Moon 

Hotel, Yeovil, on Friday, November 26, 1948, at 3 p 
Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Yeovil (Tel. 4088), and WM. 
GROGAN & BOYD (Tel.: GROsvenor 3211), 10, Hamilton Place, Park Lane, 





London, W.1. 





WEST SUSSEX 


In a favoured position near the coast. 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE SMALL RESIDENTIAL 
ESTATE, PLEASANT RESIDENCE 


Having 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 
offices, etc. 


Main water and electricity. Charming gardens with 
gardener’s bungalow. 


Games room with cocktail bar. 
Modern range of stabling. 


bathrooms, domestic 


Garages for 3 cars. ! 
tenancies. Attractive 
Small farmery with model buildings. 

ABOUT 20 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION 
Price and details of the Owner’s Agents: JACKSON- 


STOPS & heat — Street, Chichester. Council Chambers, 





By direction of Mrs. Smith- Bosanquet. 
OXFORDSHIRE COTSWOLDS 
HEYTHROP HUNT 


Burford 6 miles, Oxford 18 miles. 
THE GRANGE, ASCOTT-UNDER-WYCHWOOD 


Charming Stone-built Residence of Queen Anne 
Character. 
Hall, 4 reception rooms, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, excellent domestic 
Main electricity. Co.’s water. 
grounds, orchard and paddock. 
Extending in all to approx. 5 ACRES 
Auction as a whole or in two Lots (unless previously 
sold privately) at the Carfax bo gg ag Rooms, 
Oxford, on Monday, November 29 
Illustrated catalogues from the Auctioneers: Old 
Castle Street, 
Tel. . 


WEST SUSSEX COAST 
(ANGMERING-ON-SEA) 


Close to the beach. 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 


Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, sun loggia, 4 bedrooms 
(fitted basins), bathroom, domestic offices, etc. 


offices. Self-contained flat. . ” ‘ 
Two cottages, let on service Central heating. Main services. 
Delightful gardens. Garage with chauffeur’s room. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £6,250 (offers considered). 
, 1948, at 3 p.m. 
Details of the Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS AND 


Cirencester. | STAFF, 37, South Street, Chichester. Tel. 2633/4. 








For Sale by Private Treaty. 


LEIXLIP HOUSE, CO. KILDARE, IRELAND 


10 miles Dublin City. Centre of famous hunting and racing country. 
Comprising 3 fine reception 
rooms, 2 Adam mantel- 
pieces, 8 bedrooms (includ- 
ing double suite), 4 bath- 
rooms, luxury kitchen, etc., 
staff rooms. 
On approx. 25 ACRES 
River Rye bounds property. 
Outbuildings include 3 
loose boxes, men’s rooms, 
Garages, etc. Beautifully 
wooded lands. 
Luxuriously modernised 
with every comfort. 
Main electric light and 
power. Telephone, and 
house telephone. 
Central heating throughout. 
A VERY FINE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 
Completely renovated and tastefully decorated and in very perfect condition. 
We cenfidently recommend inspection of this unique property. 
JACKSON-STUPS & McCABE (ARTHUR W. oT F.A.1., M.1.A.A.), 
30, College Green, Dublin. Tel.: 77601/2 





‘*ST. DAVID’S,’’ RHOSNEIGR, ANGLESEY 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN MARINE RESIDENCE 
Occupying the finest position fronting the beach and enjoying unsurpassed marine views. 


Accommodation on two 

floors only. Hall, cloak- 

room, 3 reception, 5 bed- 

rooms all with h. and c.), 
Two bathrooms. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
MAIN WATER. 
LARGE GARAGE. 


Grounds with hard tennis 
court. 


House just  re-decorated 
and ready for immediate 
occupation. 





VERY REASONABLE PRICE 





Recommended by the Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 25, Nicholas 
Street, Chester. Tel. 1348. 











GROsvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I 





RURAL KENT 


High above and overlooking the Medway Valley. Convenient for main line stations with 
trains to London. 


AN INTERESTING OLD COUNTRY HOUSE DATING FROM THE 
16th-CENTURY 





Recently redecorated and having modern conveniences. Eight bedrooms, 3 bathroom , 
lounge-hall and 3 reception rooms. 


MAIN WATER AND CENTRAL HEATING. 


Stabling, garage. Fine old tithe barn. 


PRICE £9,500 WITH 7 ACRES 


Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 





SUSSEX BORDERS 
ONLY ABOUT 32 MILES BY ROAD AND IN LOVELY RURAL COUNTRY. 


A 16th-CENTURY PERIOD FARMHOUSE 





Containing ancient panelling and many original features but with “all electric’’ 20th- 
century services for lighting and heating skilfully installed. Five bed., 3 bath., hall and 
2 reception rooms. Main water. 


Excellent old oast cottage, fruit and kitchen garden, pasture and arable land. 


PRICE £18,000 WITH 75 ACRES 





Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH «& Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 














negeocouine 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





KENT MID-WALES 


Between Builth Wells and Newtown. 
Delightful modernised House in excellent order Attested Farm of 35 acres with stone-built House 


600 feet above sea level with southern aspect. 


Ashford 9 miles. 


occupying a sheltered position with excellent views. 





Three reception, 8 bedrooms (6 with basins), bathroom. Three reception, 6-7 bedrooms, 
Part central heating. Electric light. Main water. Stabling. heating. Electric light. i 
Garage. Cottage of 5 rooms. Attractive matured grounds. farmery. Modern cowsheds. 


Kitchen garden. Pasture. 

For Sale Freehold with 17 or 9, acres. 

Vacant Possession on Completion. Joint Agents: Messrs. 

Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLE 
20, Hanover Sauare, Wut. (44,471) 








EAST COAST 
Between Folkestone and Rye. 
Secluded and sheltered position facing south. 
Close to sea, station and bus route. 





2 bathrooms. Central Delightful old Manor House with Georgian character, con- 


water. Garage. Small taining 5 reception, 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Part 
Stabling. Attractive gardens | central heating. Main electricity, gas and water. Garage. 
and parkland, lawns, 2 tennis courts, ornamental lake. 
For Sale Freehold. Fishing in the River Ithon. 
CAMPBELL & EDWARDS, 
Ve mee i. Wells, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK AND Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, 
TLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (45,215) 


Attractive enclosed garden of about % acre. 
For Sale Freehold. Price £7, 
Vacant Possession on Completion. 





Hanover Square, W.1. (45,043) 














REGent 0293/3377 
Reading 4441 


NICHOLAS 


Telegrams: 
“Nichenyer, Piccy, London ”’ 
* Nicholas, Reading ”’ 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, “W.1: 1, STATION ROAD, READING 





CHILTERNS 
600 ft. above sea evel. 24 miles station—fast trains to City and West End. 
AN ATTRACTIVE WELL-BUILT COUNTRY HOUSE 
FOR SALE WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
Situated almost in the centre of its delightful grounds. 
Accommodation: 7 bedrooms, all, except one, with lavatory basins, dressing room, 
3 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, well-arranged domestic offices. Main supply services. 
Central heating. Excellent range of stabling, garage and cottage. 


Gardens and grounds are in excellent order, well timbered, full-size tennis court, 
highly productive kitchen garden and woodland, in all about 
5 ACRES PRICE FREEHOLD £11,500 


Further particulars from the Agents as above. 





By order of the Executors of Lady A. E. Foster, deceased. 
BRACKNELL, BERKSHIRE 


Suitable for conversion into Flats, Guest House, ete. 


The pleasantly situated Freehold C try Resid known as 


PRIESTWOOD HOUSE, BRACKNELL 


Comprising 9 bedrooms, 4 reception rooms, bathroom, hall, cloakroom and domestic 

offices. Main services of water, gas, electricity and drainage. Gardener’s flat. Garage, 

stables, store rooms, greenhouses. Lawns, flower, fruit and kitchen gardens, paddock, 
etc., in all about 


16 ACRES 





Which will be offered for Sale by Auction in two lots (unless sold previously) 
on November 26, 1948, at Reading. 


Particulars, plan and conditions of sale may be obtained of the Solicitors: Messrs. 
GREGORY, ROWCLIFFE & CO., 1, Bedford Row, W.C., or the Joint Auctioneers: Messrs 
NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly and Reading, and Messrs. HUNTON & SON, 











TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.I. 
(EUSton 7000) 


MAPLE 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.|I. 
(REGent 4685) 


High Street, Bracknell. 
Co. L tp. 





FOR SALE AT REDUCED PRICE 


Close to Banstead Downs. 1 mile from Sutton Station with good train service. 


A CHOICE MODERN GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


On two floors only. Fine 
dining hall 30 x 18, charm- 
ing drawing room, morning 
room, 6 bedrooms, dressing 
room, 2 modern bathrooms, 
maid’s sitting room. Two 
good garages. Very nice 
garden of 1 ACRE with 
lawns, kitchen and fruit 
garden, ete. Modern con- 
veniences. 


Recommended by the Agents: 
MAPLE & Co., L®D., 5, Grafton Street, W.1. 


W. LEWIs mage & Sons, 34, High Street, Sutton, and 





AMIDST SOME OF SURREY’S FINEST COUNTRY 
WITH HEATHER-CLAD COMMONS AND PICTURESQUE WOODLAND 


24 miles from a main line station. 1 hour’s journey to Town. 
VERY ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 


On high ground, secluded with magnificent gardens. Panelled lounge, delightful 

drawing room 33 ft. long, oak-panelled dining room study and usual offices. Principal 

suite with bedroom and all-marble bathroom, 5 other bedrooms and tiled bathroom. 
Main services. Four-roomed cottage. Two garages, greenhouse, etc. 


Picturesque water, rock garden. Floral terraces, formal gardens, lawns, kitchen and 
fruit garden and woodland, in all about 


114%, ACRES 
FREEHOLD TO BE SOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION ON 
COMPLETION 


Further details of the Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5, Grafton Street, W.1, and 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 











OXFORD 
4637/8 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


OXFORD AND CHIPPING NORTON 39 


CHIPPING 
NORTON 





By Order of Exeter College, Oxford. 


APELDON HOUSE, FRILFORD HEATH, 
NEAR OXFORD 


Within a few minutes’ walk of the golf course. Abingdon 3 miles. Oxford 6 miles. 
THE CHARMING DETACHED FREEHOLD MODERN HOUSE 
enjoys fine open views and contains, briefly, 2 sitting rooms, — (h. and c.), 

kitchen, etc.; 4 good bedrooms, and bi aot (h. and ¢ 
MAIN ELECTRIC LIGH T ke POWER. MAIN WATER SUPP L ia MODERN 
D RAINAGE. TELEPHONE. 
GARAGE. LARG 4 a 
VACANT ‘POSSESS ION N COMPLETION. 
TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION ON DECEMBER 8 NEXT (unless sold privately 
meanwhile). 
Full particulars obtainable from the Auetioneers, as above (Oxford office). 





By Order of Exeter College, Oxford. 
TO BE LET UNFURNISHED, ON LEASE AS FROM SEPTEMBER, 1949. 


THE OLD RECTORY, KIDLINGTON, NR. OXFORD 


(Oxford 5 miles.) 


THE VERY FINE STONE-BUILT MODERNISED ELIZABETHAN 
RESIDENCE 
contains, briefly, 3 reception rooms, cloakroom (h. and ¢.), maid’s sitting room, kitchen, 
etc., 8 bedrooms and 2 bathrooms. 
MAIN EL ¥ TRIC LIGHT AND W ATER SUPPLY. 
ARAGES AND STABLING. 
Ww ale d garden and pasture land. 
IN ALL ABOUT 6 ACRES. 
For information as to terms, and appointments to inspect, apply the Sole Agents, as 
above (Oxford office). 





London 55 miles 
THE FIRST TIME IN THE MARKET FOR TWENTY-FOUR YEARS. 
THE OLD RECTORY, CHESTERTON, NEAR BICESTER, OXFORDSHIRE 
THE VERY PLEASING MODERNISED OLD STONE-BUILT AND STONESFIELD SLATED HOUSE. 
Enjoys pastoral views and contains, briefly, 3 sitting rooms, cloakroom (h. and ¢.), aoe enter offices, including maid’s sitting room, 4 principal and 3/4 secondary bedrooms 
ae and 2 bathrooms. 
MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND WATER "SU PPLY. be PHONE, 


GARAGES AND STABLING. 
Charming gardens, together with two rich eB tele 
ON COMPLETION. TO BE 


IN ALL ABOUT 12 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION UP 


Full particulars obtainable from the 


GARDENER’S COTTAGE. 


OLD BY AUCTION AT A LATER DATE, UNLESS SOLD PRIVATELY. 


Auctioneers, as above (Oxford office). 
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REGent 8222 (15 lines) 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telegrams: 





“Selanlet, Piccy, London”’ 





WEST SUSSEX AND HANTS BORDERS 


Near bus service. 


Petersfield 3 miles. 


AN EXCEEDINGLY ee STONE BUILT MANOR HOUSE 


Beautifully appointed throughout, set in a 
lovely position facing south with fine view. 


Galleried hall 40 ft. by 28 ft., 4 delightful recep- 
tion rooms, 7 principal and 5 staff bedrooms 
(9 with basins), 5 bathrooms, etc. 


Central Heating. 


Aga Cooker. Main services. 


Two Cottages. 


Spacious garage with flat. 


SUSSEX 


In beautiful country on edge of picturesque village. 
CHARMING RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE OF NEARLY 
220 ACRES 


Late Georgian Residence 
Two floors. Four reception 
rooms, 9 bed and dressing 
rooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Main electricity. 
Central heating. 
Garages. Oast house. Old 
barn, bungalow, 2 cottages, 


delightful gardens and 
woodland. 





Capital Farm with old farmhouse 
let and producing £475 per annum (tenant would give 
possession by arrangement.) 
PRICE £45,000 FREEHOLD 
Apply, HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 


Period id iT 





and 5 San” 


(C.33,121) 








STABLING. LODGE. 


Well displayed gardens, pasture, arable and 
woodlands, walled kitchen garden, in all 


ABOUT 26 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Recommended. 


Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20, Hanover ~~ iW 1., and HAMPTON 
AND SONS, Arlington "Street, St. James’s, 

(H.13,219) 


EPPING, ESSEX 


Delightfully placed and completely modernised eens Residential Property 
known as “BURY LODGE,’’ BURY LANE 


Standing in well-kept 
grounds of about 


2% ACRES 


On two floors only. Lounge 
hall, dining room, study, 

lounge, well-fitted domestic 
offices, 6 bed and dressing 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. Splen- 
did staff quarters separately 
equipped. Double garage. 
Most attractive grounds 
which have been the sub- 
ject of considerable expense. 
In first-rate condition and 
having exceptional appoint- 
ments including modern gas- 
operated central heating/hot 

water system. 
For Sale by Auction at the St. James’s Estate Rooms, S.W.1, 
on December 7, 1948, at 2. 30 p.m. (unless sold privately). 
Solicitors: Messrs. GORDON DADDS & CO., 80, Brook Street, Mayfair, W.1. 
Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. WILLIAM WORTHY, LT D., 165, High ~_,. Loughton, 
and HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’ 38, S.W. 








BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 


(Tel: 


WIM 0081) & BISHOP’S STORTFORD (Tel: 243) 








GHRIMES & CHAMPION 


RINGWOOD (Tel: 311), HANTS AND BRANCHES 





NEW FOREST (Ringwood 3 miles). VERY ATTRACTIVE MODERNISED 
OLD-WORLD FARMHOUSE occupying uncommonly charming high site. 
Four bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms, modern tiled kitchen. Main elec. and 
water. Central heating. Septic tank drainage. Garage. Stabling. Greenhouse, etc. 
Delightful grounds in all about 14%, ACRES. FREEHOLD. POSSESSION. 





NEw FOREST (Ringwood 2} miles). EXTREMELY CHARMING MODERN 

FREEHOLD COUNTRY RESIDENCE. In excellent condition on attractive 
high and secluded site commanding very lovely and extensive views. Seven bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, good offices. Main water and electricity. Septic tank 
drainage. Garages (for 5). Stabling, etc. Delightful grounds, really inexpensive of 
upkeep, of about 11 ACRES. POSSESSION. 





NEw FOREST (Brockenhurst). A DELIGHTFUL WELL-PLANNED MOD- 

ERN FREEHOLD COUNTRY RESIDENCE. Within easy reach of main live 
station (London 2 hours) and almost adjoining New Forest moorlands. Six principal 
and 3 maids’ bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, good offices. Main electricity, 
gas, water and drainage. Garage, greenhouse. Fuel and store sheds. Uncommonly 
charming grounds with swimming pool, in all about 1% ACRES. POSSESSION. 
The excellent modern stabling, 2 cottages and bungalow and about 10 acres (incl. 3 
paddocks) may also be purchased. 





EW FOREST (Ringwood 2 miles) CHARMING MODERN THATCHED 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE. On a charming secluded high site. Four bedrooms, 
2 reception rooms, good offices. Main electricity and water. Septic tank drainage. 
Two garages, greenhouse. Attractive gardens, in all about 2 ACRES. POSSESSION. 


Tel. 32251 


Telegrams: 
C (2 lines) 


“Sales Edinburgh”’ 


W. INGRAM, F.R.1.c.s. 





SCOTTISH PROPERTIES FOR SALE 





ORDER COUNTRY. 
IN ALL. Well sheltered by old trees. HO 
rooms, 11 bedrooms (incl.), bathroom and usual offices. 
Main water. Garden. Garage. 5 ACRES grass parks. 


Close to main line station, on bus route. 6% ACRES 
USE ON TWO FLOORS, 2 reception 
Electric light. Aga cooker. 





With fine views to 
Panelled hall, 
Electric light 


ORTH BERWICK. Famous golf courses within easy reach. 
the sea and pleasant situation, the House stands in its own grounds. 

4 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms, 4 maids’ rooms. 
Gas. Central heating. Grass tennis court. Attractively laid out garden. 





EESIDE RESIDENCE. On main road, about one mile from village. ABOUT 

2 ACRES. ATTRACTIVE HOUSE suitable for private hotel. Three large 
reception rooms, sun lounge, 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, kitchen and excellent staff 
accommodation. Electric light. Part central heating. Two garages. 





AVELSTON EDINBURGH. About 1} miles from centre of the town. 

Approached by private road, MODERN HOUSE with south aspect in wooded 
grounds. Hall, 4 reception rooms, 11 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, good cup- 
boards and offices. Electric light. Central heating. Garage and outhouses. Small 
modern House, 4 rooms, bathroom and kitchen. 





90, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 











Tel. No. 1 
(three lines) 


17 © WM. WOOD, SON & GARDNE 


CRAWLEY, SUSSEX. 





By order of Executors. 
THe WELL-PLANNED, MEDIUM-SIZE COUNTRY RESIDENCE, 
BRYONY HILL, HAMBLEDON, NR. GODALMING. Occupying a magnifi- 
cent position with unsurpassed panoramic views. The accommodation contains on 
2 floors only: 5 principal and 2 guests’ bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, nursery and 2 servants’ 
bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, compact domestic offices. Garage for 2 cars, stables and 
outbuildings. A superior LODGE and 2 COTTAGES. There is an exceptionally delight- 
ful garden, woodland and paddock, in all about 7 ACRES. To be offered for 
Sale by Public Auction (unless previously sold privately) at the Red Lion 
Hotel, Guildford, on Tuesday, November 30, 1948, by Messrs. MESSENGER, 
MORGAN & MAy, 8, Quarry Street, Guildford (Te). 2992/3), and at 28, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, 8.W.1., in conjunction with Wm. Woop, Son & GARDNER, as above. 





VIIth-CENTURY COTTAGE. Extremely attractive and in first-class repair. 

art weather tiling with mellowed tiled roof, leaded light windows, and an abun- 

dance of old oak beams. Situated in a completely secluded position on Sussex-Surrey 

borders, within 3 miles main electric line station to London and the coast. The accom- 

modation comprises: 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, good domestic quar- 

ters. Garage, outbuildings, and a really delightful old-world garden of 14 ACRES. 

Services, including central heating. FOR SALE FREEHOLD, IMMEDIATE 
* VACANT POSSESSION 








Birmingham 
Central 2238 
(3 lines) 


BRIGHT WILLIS & SON, F.a.1. Solihul! 


(NEVILLE S. ROBERTS, F.A.I., and DENIS CLEWS, F.A.I.) 
BIRMINGHAM—SOLIHULL 





WARWICKSHIRE 


For Auction Tuesday, December 7, 1948, at the Grand Hotel, Birmingham. 





SOUlHuULL. STATELY AND SUPERIOR FREEHOLD RESIDENCE WITH 

ABOUT 5 ACRES. Spacious reception hall, 3 excellent reception rooms, complete 
10 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Garaging for 3. Stabling, 
and kitchen garden, paddock. WITH VACANT 


domestic offices, 
etc. Tennis lawn, 
POSSESSION. 


pleasure 





BENTLEY HEATH, KNOWLE. WELL-MAINTAINED MODERN BUNGA- 

LOW with 2 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, breakfast room and working kitchen, 
Garaging for 2. Timber bungalow in grounds, pigsties, 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 


bathroom and separate w.c. 
ete., over 2 ACRES. All main services. 





Further details from the Auctioneers: BRIGHT WILLIS & SON, F.A.1., 1 and 2, Waterloo 
Street, Birmingham, 2, and 648, Warwick Road, Solihull, Warwickshire. Members of 
the Chartered Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute. 
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REQGent 
4304 


OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 





Between ; c SUSSEX COAST ; SUSSEX 
CANTERBURY AND FOLKESTONE Situate on = ground — W oe, and commanding Commanding fine panoramic views of the South 
Occupying a delightful position enjoying magnificent views CRANGNS COUNTY GRE 8608 COWS. D 
AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE owns 


over Elham Valley. 
A PICTURESQUE MODERN TUDOR- 
STYLE RESIDENCE 


WELL-PLANNED ON TWO FLOORS ONLY AND 
FITTED FOR LABOUR-SAVING 





Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bed and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms. 

Charming flagstone terrace with sun loggia. 
Company’s electric light, gas and water. 
Secluded and attractively disposed gardens including tennis 
lawn, lily ponds, rose garden, vegetable garden, and small 

paddock, in all 
UT 5 ACRES 
For Sale Freehold with Vacant Possession. 
OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,920) 


NEWBURY AND HUNGERFORD 
Ideally situate in lovely rural country, secluded but not isolated. 
A CHARMING SMALL 17th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 
with a wealth of delightful features, at the same time 
up to date and in first-class order. 

Lounge hall, 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Main electricity and water. Central heating. 
Lovely gardens forming a perfect setting for the 
property and including lawns, flower beds and borders, 
orchard, kitchen garden, meadowland, etc., in all 


ABO 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents: 





Two reception rooms, 5 bedrooms (2 with basins h. and c.), 
bathroom. 
Main services. Central heating. 
Garage. 
Well-stocked garden with tennis court, orchard, kitchen 


garden, ete., in all 

ABOUT % ACRE 
FREEHOLD ONLY £5,750 
OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


Agents: (18,266) 





ON A RIDGE OF THE CHILTERNS 
Beautifully situate 600 feet above sea level, sur- 
rounded by Farm and Common Land and com- 
manding magnificent views in every direction 
Within convenient reach of stations for daily reach of Town. 


A DELIGHTFUL WELL-BUILT MODERN 
HOUSE 





In first-class order with large and lofty rooms. 
3-4 reception, 7-9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Company’s electricity and water. Central heating. 
ATTRACTIVE DOWER HOUSE 
(at present let furnished). 

Garages, stabling, outbuildings. 

Matured, well-disposed garde ns with tennis court, orchards, 
fine kitchen garden, 2 paddocks, etc., in all 
About 8 Acres. 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Inspected and very strongly recommended by OSBORN 








Convenient for Haywards Heath, Hassocks and Burgess Hill. 


A Delightful Georgian Residence 





Standing in park-like grounds approached by a drive 
with 2 lodges at entrance. 
Well-planned accommodation on two floors only, 
comprising lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, billiards room, 
9% bed and dressing rooms (all with fitted basins, h. and c.), 
4 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Company’s electricity and water. 
Electric passenger lift. 
Garage for 5 cars, stabling and other outbuildings. 
Matured well-timbered grounds with lawns, flower gardens, 
hard tennis court, kitchen garden, a 7. = pool, market 
garden and. pasture, etc.. in_all AB 36 oe 
FOR SALE AT A MODERATE PRIC 
Joint Agents: Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as ioe died 
Messrs. T. BANNISTER & CO., Estate Offices, Haywards 
Heath, Sussex. (18,297) 


NEAR QUILDFORD 
Splendidly situate commanding fine views over the surrounding 
countryside. 
AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL MODERN HOUSE 
well planned and in good order. 
Hall, 2 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main services. Brick-built garage. 
A delightful well laid out garden, inexpensive to 
maintain and a to ABOUT ONE-THIRD 
F 


AN ACRE 
PRICE FREEHOLD £4,750 














Inspected by‘OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,159) AND MERCER, as above. (18,066) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,272) 
LONDON, W.1" RALPH PAY & TAYLOR a 
LONDON, W.1 1032-33 





HERTFORDSHIRE 


In completely rural surroundings between Hertford and Hatfield. 


25 miles from London 


A ie RESIDENTIAL AGRICULTURAL AND 


PORTING ESTATE OF ABOUT 
234 ACRES 


DIGNIFIED GEORGIAN HOUSE 


in lovely setting, high position, fine views. Delightful appointments, 


decorations in perfect taste. 


In first-class order and recently the subject of large expenditure. 
bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms and boudoir. 


and water. Central heating 


NINE FIRST-RATE COTTAGES. 


Main electricity 


HOME FARM. 


Parklands intersected by river Lea. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH rill POSSESSION OF THE 
WHOL 


The entire estate in first-class order and confidently recommended by the Sole hued : 


and _ stabling. 


COMPLETE SET OF NEW BUILDINGS’ 
COW-HOUSE FOR 36. ALL MODERN FITMENTS 


Pasture and Arable. 


Under 





ae 





Twelve 


Garages. 


RALPH Pay 


& TAYLOR, 





GRO. 1032-33. 


3, Mount Street, W.1. Tel: 








184, BROMPTON ROAD, 


-BENTALL. HORSLEY & BALDRY 


KENsington 
0152-3 








LONDON, S.W.3 


SUSSEX 
DISTINGUISHED GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE 
Beautiful gardens of 2 ACRES 


In setting of 40 acres woodland, with stream, providing 
excellent shooting and affording perfect seclusion. 


Four reception, 6 bed., 2 baths. 


CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN ELECTRICITY. 
OWN WATER. 
COTTAGE. GARAGE. STABLING. 


Excellent farm buildings. 
60 ACRES in all (18 arable). FREEHOLD £10,500 
Offers considered. Possession. 


FARM GUEST-HOUSE, 20 ACRES 
AMAZINGLY LOW PRICE 
Glorious position in favourite Devon holiday district with 
fishing, riding, golf. 
15 letting and 5 staff beds., 
offices. Refrige rator. 
HEATING. OWN ELECTRICITY 
(HOUSE WIRED FOR MAINS). 
Good water. Garage for 6. Home farm. Ample buildings. 
Two loose boxes. 
RESIDENCE AND 3 ACRES £7,000 
WITH BUNGALOW AND 20 ACRES £9,000 
THE WHOLE FULLY FURNISHED ONLY £10,500 


Four rec., 5 baths. Excellent 


CENTRAL 





Freehold. Possession. 





DORSET COAST BARGAIN 
VIEW QUICKLY TO SECURE. 
PARTICULARLY FINE MODERN RESIDENCE 
With views over lovely Lyme Bay and close to completely 
unspoilt countryside. 
6-7 bed., 2 baths. 
MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL 


Double Gardens, 


HEATING. 


garage. greenhouse, tennis lawn. 
About % ACRE. 


FREEHOLD ONLY £6.950 OR NEAR OFFER 


Additional 2 acres available. 


Immediate Possession. 











SEVENOAKS 2247-8 
Tels. {TuNsRIDGE WELLS 46 


(REIGATE 2938 & 3793 


IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


SEVENOAKS, KEN 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT 
OXTED, SURREY 

REIGATE, SURREY 





cee SURREY. 





A CHARMING MODERN ARCHITECT- 
ESIGNED RESIDENCE WITH DELIGHTFUL VIEWS. 

Four bedrooms, bathroom, 
3 reception rooms, 


H ighly 


IBBETT, 
CARD & 
Road East, 


garage. 
Central heating. 


ABOUT ', ACRE. 


PRICE FREEHOLD: 
£7,950. 
POSSESSION: 
MARCH, 1949. 
recommended by 
the Sole Agents: 
MOSELY, 
CO., Station 
Oxted (240), 


S-erren, 





IBBETT, MOSELY, 


Far-reaching views. 


Five to 8 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. 


Cottage. 
VACANT POSSESSION. FREEHOLD £14,000 
CARD & CO., 47, 


MERSTHAM, SURREY 


DISTINCTIVELY DESIGNED COUNTRY RESIDENCE IN SUPERB 


POSITION 


1 mile station and shops. 
Main services. Modern drainage. 
Central heating. 

Two garages. 7 ACRES. 


High Street, Reigate (Tel. 2938 and 3793). 
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“zz GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS = “3zme~ 





Belgrave Sq., 
(ESTABLISHED 1778) and 68, Victoria St., 
MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR S8Q., W.1 Westminster, S.W. 7 
By direction of Horace Hale, Esq. 5 


THE KINGSWOOD ESTATE, LINGFIELD, SURREY 
ONE OF THE FINEST AGRICULTURAL ESTATES IN THE COUNTRY 
THE HOME OF THE CELEBRATED BRITISH FRIESIAN HERD 

Beautiful district 25 miles south of London. | 
Intensively and expertly farmed for many years. 
THREE FARMHOUSES, 24 COTTAGES. 
Magnificent T.T. and Attested farm buildings including 
cowstalls for 110, grass drying plant, Dutch barn, etc. 
MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY THROUGHOUT. 
The cottages are in excellent repair with inside sanitation 
(8 have baths) and fitted electric cookers. 

The land produces record crops year after year, is in a ring 
fence and is mostly freehold. 


IN ALL ABOUT 500 ACRES 


= The whole estate is in hand (except certain cottages let) 
THE PRINCIPAL FARMHOUSE and is in first-class order. 








PART OF THE PEDIGREE HERD 
For Sale by Auction as a whole or in 8 lots (unless sold privately), at the Hoskins Arms Hotel, Oxted, Surrey, on Wednesday, December 1, 1948, at 3 p.m. 
Solicitors: Messrs. WHEELER, BRILL & JOHN, Scripta House, Oxted. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1 (Tel.: GROsvenor 1553). 





KENT A FEW MILES SOUTH OF GUILDFORD 


Centre of large private estate. In a fold of the North Downs, 5 miles from Sevenoaks. On bus routes and close to station. 


500 ft. up. South aspect. Fine views. Fast trains to London, 35 minutes. A FASCINATING PERIOD (PART 13th CENTURY) RESIDENCE 
A pe = Ne Horsham stone roof, full of 


oak beams with high ceil- 
ings. Many thousands of 
pounds have been spent on 
modernisation and it is in 


, ‘ perfect order throughout. 
heating throughout. Main Three reception rooms, 6 


electricity and water. Septic bedrooms, dressing room, 
tank drainage. Garage for 3 bathrooms. All main 
3 cars. Stabling, etc. services. Central heating. 
Delightful garden, partly Garage. Garden. Loggia. 
walled and terraced, swim- Two greenhouses. Beauti- 
ming pool. Small orchard, fully laid out gardens, with 
Service cottage. Range of pond, lawns, formal rose 
attested farm buildings with garden and many fine old 
cow stalls for 10. About fruit trees. 
50 ACRES. 14 years’ 


10 bed, 3 bath, 4 reception. 
Perfectly modernised, in- 
cluding built-in cupboards 
and new oil-fired central 








lease for sale, at £250 p.a. In all about 114 ACRES 
Premium £5,000 for elaborate modernisation. Live and dead farming stock at valuation FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH EARLY POSSESSION 
if required, also some fitted carpets. spected ¢ ; , rec nde > the mer’s Agents. as § re 982 
Agents: Messrs. GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (D.2040) Inspected and strongly recommended by the Owner’s Agents, as above. (A.1982) 


a 








lines) 


eneteviem  CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON  ep°2822%eey 





(2 lines) 
1, Imperial Square, CHELTENHAM 
42, Castile Street, SHREWSBURY 
ENCHANTING LITTLE PROPERTY NEAR SOUTH DORSET: 7); ACRES. £10,500 MENDIP HILLS. 5% ACRES. £7,000 
WINCHESTER ELIGH id ; 
DEALLY SITUATED, secluded, near good village. SPROUTS cose chorming With town. cacy motor CHARMING CROMWELLIAN HOUSE in rural spot 


MELLOWED MODERN HOUSE, 3 rec., 5-6 bed., | run Bournemouth and the sea. Six bed., 2 bath. near bus and village. Two large rec., 5 bed., bathroom. 











3 rec. : “pe Pe 

: X ; “Boe r-aspeeneggein Me Main electricity and water. Garage and buildings. Garden 

mostly h. and c., bathroom. Main services. Garage, etc. Aga. Main e.l. and water. Central heat. Cottage, stable a ‘ # he Pan agg es Bes J 

Exceptionally delightful gardens, orchard, 2 ACRES. | and garages.—CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, rao Mivagg gn se — rage! ne seme : 

£7,250.—Apply at once, CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS AND | Cheltenham (as above). a ee ee ee ee 
HARRISON, Cheltenham (as above). CHELTENHAM 2%, MILES. £5,250 ’ : 

NORTH DORSET. £5,250 RURAL SPOT, SOUTH ASPECT. PLEASANT SHROPSHIRE. MINIATURE ESTATE. 73 ACRES 

MALL BUT ROOMY GEORGIAN HOUSE in LITTLE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY. Old- IN LOVELY COUNTRY BETWEEN LUDLOW AND 


village, with 6 ACRES. Good hall, 3 rec., cloakroom fashioned square-built house, 2-3 rec., 5 bed., bath. Main MUCH WENLOCK. 
and w.c., modern kitchen, Esse cooker, Ideal boiler, 4-8 e.l. and water. Excellent buildings, garden, productive Three good rec., 7-9 bed., 2 bath. Central heat. Cottage. 
bed., bathroom. Main e.l. and water. Garage. Stables, orchard and paddock. 2 ACRES.—Sole Agents: Farmery. Old gardens. Picturesque woodland, pasture, 
etc.—CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Cheltenham CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Cheltenham (as | small lake. £9,250 or offer.—CHAMBERLAINE- BROTHERS 
(as above). above). AND HARRISON, Cheltenham (as above). 


Attractive old house on 2 floors. 














HARROW, PINNER CORRY & CORRY CHALFONT ST. PETER 
and BEACONSFIELD 





and RICKMANSWORT 
20 LOWNDES STREET, S.W.1. SLOane 0436 (4 lines) seensiattiatetsinn 
ORTH BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 20 ACRES. 35 
N miles town. 500 ft. up. Lovely views. PERIOD HERTFORDSHIRE 
RESIDENCE. Three reception, 5 be sdrooms, 2 bathrooms. 18 miles Town. 1% miles station. 
Converted barn. Playroom (39 ft. by 20 ft.), 2 bedrooms, 
bathroom. Two cottages. Main electricity. Gardens. FINE MODERN ARCHITECT-DESIGNED RESIDENCE 
Pasture. FREEHOLD, £14,500. D.259 





9, occupying rural position, close to Loudwater. 
ENT COAST. With uninterrupte ed views across 


Channel. ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
in faultless order. Hall, 3 reception, sun loggia, domestic 
quarters, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Central heating. 
Main services. Beautiful terraced gardens of 14% ACRES. 
FREEHOLD, £8,250. Sole Agents. K.258. 

ID-SUSSEX. 4 ACRES. TUDOR RESIDENCE 

IN PERFECT ORDER THROUGHOUT. Lounge 
hall, cloakroom, lounge, dining room, light kitchen, 5 bed, 
bathroom. Double garage. Pretty gardens and grounds. 
FREEHOLD, £9,000. Sole Agents. V.273. 


Hall, cloakroom, lounge, dining room, kitchen, 4 bedrooms 
(fitted ae modern bathroom. 


TAIN SERVICES 
GARAGE. ‘i ARD TENNIS COURT. 
GARDEN OF ACRE 
FREEHOLD, £6,500 














SOLE AGENTS. (Tel. Rickmansworth 3616). R.1350. 








RESIDDER & CO.,77, South Audley St.,W.1 8. W. SANDERS, SANDERS’ T. S. SANDERS, 
GROsvenor 2861. Telegrams: “Cornishmen, London.’’ F.V.A. F. 


V.A. 
FORE STREET, SIDMOUTH. Tels: Sidmouth 41 and 109 
24 ACRES QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 




















and at SOUTH STREET, AXMINSTER 
NEw FOREST BORDERS. 4 miles Brockenhurst, rural DELIGHTFUL 
MODERN REPLICA in first-class condition throughout. Halls, 4-5 reception, ; ‘ " : 
2 bath., 5 main bedrooms (h. and c.), 3 rooms over. Cottage annexe (3-4 bed., bath., IDMOUTH 5 miles. “SUNNY GARTH,’’ BRANSCOMBE. To be offered for 
etc.). Main water andel. Farm cottage, double garage, T.T. cowhouses for 9. Spacious sale by auction on December 6, 1948, unless previously sold. An attractive Cottage 
lawns, walled kitchen and fruit garden, pastureland.—TRESIDDER & Co. (10,262) ae gg BE a landscape garden; 2 reception, 2 bedrooms. Garage and 
outbuildings. Freehold. 
ad QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 50 ACRES . i 
ORNWA 8% miles Bodmin, 7 Wadebridge, 6 miles sea. DELIGHTFUL 
STONE-BUILT CHARACTER RESIDENCE. Hall. 4 reception, 3 bath., 4 IDMOUTH. A SEMI-BUNGALOW RESIDENCE which has always been 
principal and 5 secondary bedrooms, attics. Electric light, central heating, telephone. looked upon as ONE OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE PROPERTIES IN 
Garage, farmery, flat, entrance lodge. Lovely grounds intersected by trout stream. = oy tap Remy | in a ore — oe and — a — 
Walled kitchen garden, pasture and arable land and woodland. Inspected and strongly position wo entertaining, 3 principal and 1 secondary bedrooms, box room, excellen 
recommended.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (12,945) on r,s" main services. OFFERED WITH IMMEDIATE OCCUPA- 
at £9,500 20 ACRES 4 
EREFORDS. 2% miles town and station, 600 ft. up in beautiful country. Delight- a Pte 2 ; E 
ful STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE with quantity of modern oak and in excel- EER. Sidmouth 6 miles. AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE in this quaint and 
lent condition. Halls, billiard room, 4 reception, 3 bath., 12-16 bedrooms. Main well-known East Devon fishing village; 2 reception and 4 bedrooms. Wild garden 
electricity. Central heating. Telephone. Garages, stabling. Cottage. NATURAL of about 2 ACRES. Offered with possession, £6,000 


LANDSCAPE GARDENS, easily kept spacious lawns. SMALL LAKES WELL 
STOCKED WITH TROUT, ornamental waterfalls, kitchen garden, glasshouse, 

















idock Opec pi nse ay og FR mer ge W BSnoi SIDMOUTH. TO BE LET. 
paddock and wood.—TREsippER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W-1._ (18,678) UNFURNISHED. Delightful Flat overlooking the sea. Lounge, double bedroom, 
17th-CENTURY RESIDENCE TWO COTTAGES box room, offices. All main services, £250 p.a. 
ORSET. In old-fashioned country town, hunting 3 packs. FOR SALE, 
ATTRACTIVE “PERIOD’’ RESIDENCE, carefully modernised. Avenue FURNISHED. Small Bungalow-Residence. Lounge, 1 bedroom, offices. Main ser- 

drive. Lounge hall, 3 reception, servants’ hall, 3 bathrooms, 5 main bedrooms (h. and vices. Inclusive rental, £200 p.a. 
c.), 4 secondary bedrooms. Main services, central heating, telephone. Garage for 3, 
4 loose boxes. TWO MODERN COTTAGES. Lovely old grounds, tennis and other FURNISHED. Small Self-contained Modern Flat. Lounge, 1 bedroom, offices. Main 
lawns, kitchen garden, greenhouse and paddock. ABOUT 3 ACRES.—TRESIDDER services. Delightful position, 4 gns. weekly. 
AND CO., 77, South Audlev Street, W.1. (10.247) 
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CURTIS & HENSON 





5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


GROsvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Established 1875 





GLORIOUS POSITION ON THE CHILTERN HILLS ON AN ANCIENT MOATED SITE 


Only 30 miles from London. 


Compact small Estate of 150 ACRES 


Three reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 baths. Guest 


In a ring fence: 


Good market town and station 24 miles. Bus route 
passes, 


Main water and electricity on. 
Lordship of the manor included in the sale. 
UP-TO-DATE HOUSE OF ELIZABETHAN 


CHARACTER WITH MASSIVE BEAMS AND 
OTHER FEATURES 





cottage of 4 rooms and bath. 
Central heating throughout. 
Garage and stabling. 


Lovely timbered grounds, lily pool, water and rock 
gardens. 


Farm buildings. 


For Sale Freehold with Vacant Possession of the 
house and gardens. 


Possession of the farm can be arranged. 


Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 








SACKVILLE HOUSE, 


see we F. L. MERCER & CO 
(Entrance in Sackville Street) . bs 


REGent 2481 





‘‘“ROBIN HOOD HOUSE,’’ LITTLE GADDESDEN, 
NEAR BERKHAMSTED, HERTS 
A PROPERTY OF EXCEPTIONAL MERIT 
On the Chiltern Hiils, close to Ashridge Park Golf Course. 


a3 






Most attractive Country 
House of distinctive 
character. 

Three reception rooms, 8 
bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms. 


Aga cooker. Central heat- 
ing. Main electric light and 
power. Main water. Two 
superior cottages, 4 garages. 


Well-stocked gardens, 
highly productive fruit and 
vegetable garden, grassland 
and picturesque woodland 
plantation. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £12,750 WITH 241, ACRES 
Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO.. Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. REGent 2481 


SURREY AND HAMPSHIRE BORDERS 


Convenient for Guildford, Woking and Camberley. 5 minutes buses. 14 miles station. 
Fast service Waterloo. ad 





On a sunny ridge 350 ft. up 
facing south. 


Architect designed 
labour saving. 


Three reception, 6  bed- 
rooms (basins), fitted cup- 
boards, dressing room, 
bathroom. Mains. Garage 
for 2. Daily help available. 


Inexpensive gardens and 
grounds. Woodland. Rho- 


: dodendrons and _ heaths. 
Ja 


7% ACRES. £8,750 FOR QUICK SALE 
F. L. MERCER & CO., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. REGent 2481. 





WORCESTERSHIRE. WITH VIEWS TO THE 
MALVERN HILLS 


In beautiful surroundings, near golf course, under 3 miles from Worcester City. 
SURROUNDED BY ORCHARDS AND MEADOWLAND. 


Charming Queen Anne 
Manor House. 
With its period features 
carefully preserved. Mod- 
ernised and fitted for labour 
saving. Three reception 
rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 dress- 
ing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Excellent 
water supply. Main elec- 
tricity. Garage for 3 cars. 
Delightful old-world  gar- 
dens, inexpensive to main- 
tain. Productive well- 
stocked fruit and vegetable 
garden and = small pool. 






Useful paddock. 


ONLY £8,500 WITH 4 ACRES FREEHOLD 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. REGent 2481. 


HERTS. 24 MILES LONDON 


One of the lesser stately homes. Suitable for Hotel, Institution or Club. 





A classic example of | 
Regency architecture 


with Adams fireplaces, wal- 
nut panelling and oak 
parquet floors. Lounge and 
inner halls, 6 reeeption 
rooms, 33 bedrooms, 9 
bathrooms. Mains. Central 
heating. Gymnasium and 
range of buildings. 


Garages for 8 cars. 
Gardens with long river 
frontage, swimming pool 


and changing boxes. ae 


FOR SALE WITH 10 ACRES 
F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. REGent 2481. 











‘nee FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


5 Established 1799 
0344/6/6/7 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. 


Telegrams: 
“Farebrother, London” 


9, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 





DORSET 


Blandford about 7 miles, Dorchester about 12 miles 


XViith-CENTURY 
MANOR HOUSE 


Carefully preserved, modernised, and in good 
order. 


PANELLED HALL, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
7 PRINCIPAL AND 5 SECONDARY BED- 
ROOMS, 5 BATHROOMS. 





ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. 


GARAGE, STABLES and OUTBUILDINGS. 


STAFF COTTAGES. 


MATURED GARDENS. 


ABOUT 6 ACRES 


TO LET FURNISHED FOR A TERM OF YEARS 


For particulars: Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 (CEN. 9344). 
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23, MOUNT ST., 
GROSVENOR SQ., LONDON W.1 


ee 
QROSvenor 


WILSON & CO. oe 





MARLEFIELD, SHALDEN GREEN, HANTS 


Alton Station 4 miles. London 1} hours. 
DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE 
In splendid order facing south in superb setting with lovely views. 


Four bedrooms (basins), 2 

bathrooms, 3 reception, 

maids’ sitting room. Main 

services. Double garage. Ex- 

cellent stables. Picturesque 

garden, woodland and 
paddock. 


About 7). ACRES. 


For Sale privately or by 
Auction on December 7. 





View by appointment only through the Joint Auctioneers: MARTIN AND STRATFORD 
70, High Street, Alton, and Witson «& Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 





Executors’ Sale 

SURREY. BETWEEN GUILDFORD AND DORKING 

The most perfect position in south of England. ,600 ft. up. Magnificent south views to Downs 
A VERY CHOICE ESTATE OF OVER 90 ACRES 


Including a very fine modern 
residence with 9 principal 
bed and dressing rooms, 4 
bathrooms, also secondary 
and staff rooms, fine hall, 3 
reception rooms. Main elec- 
tricity and water. Central 
heating. Gardens of ex- 


ceptional beauty. Trout 
pools and swimming pool. 
Garages. Four cottages. 


Farmery. Training stables 
with 22 boxes. 





Parkland, paddocks and woods. 
Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 








NEWBURY 
Tels. 304 
and 1620 


HUNGERFORD 


A. W. NEATE & SONS ras 


NEWBURY AND HUNGERFORD 





BETWEEN HUNGERFORD AND 
SWINDON 


In lovely country adjoining the Downs. 


GOOD DAIRY AND CORN FARM OF 180 ACRES. 


J 
GENTLEMAN’S HOMESTEAD MAIN ELECTRICITY 
I 


containing 4 or 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms 


SECLUDED VILLAGE HOUSE 
6 miles Newbury. 

Three bedrooms, bath (hot and cold), 2 sitting rooms, 

Usual domestic offices. 

GARAGE AND OUTBUILDINGS. 

ABOUT 1 ACRE. 
AND WATER. SEPTIC TANK 
YRATNAGE. 


BERKS—WILTS BORDERS 


On the outskirts of small village. 
SMALL GEORGIAN HOUSE 


containing 6 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, 
lounge hall, cloakroom and complete domestic offices with 





and complete domestic offices. 
AMPLE FARMBUILDINGS 


including new milking parlour, complete. 


AND MOST PASTURES. 
Septic tank drainage. 


A reasonable price will be accepted for the Freehold, 
with Possession Michaelmas, 1949. 





FAVOURED VILLAGE NEAR 
NEWBURY 
MODERN HOUSE 

MAIN ELECTRICITY. MAIN WATER TO HOUSE with 3 bedrooms, bath (h. and c.), 2 sitting rooms and 

domestic offices. 
1, ACRE GARDEN WITH STREAM. 

MAIN ELECTRICITY. 

Electrically pumped water. Septic tank drainage. 


PRICE £3,500 WITH POSSESSION. 


Aga cooker. 
GARDENER’S COTTAGE. GARAGES FOR TWO. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY. 


Electrically pumped water. New drainage. 
In excellent decorative condition. 


ABOUT 1. ACRES. 





PRICE £7,750 WITH VACANT POSSESSION 








NEWELL & BURGES 


6, HALF MOON STREET, LONDON, W.1 (Tel: GRO. 3243). 


ABERDEENSHIRE 


On R. Don, 25 miles from Aberdeen. 
ESTATE OF BREDA, ALFORD 
MODERNISED MANSION IN BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS 





Hall, 5 reception rooms, 

10 principal bedrooms (with 

h. and c.), 8 other bedrooms, 

4 bathrooms, good domestic 

quarters. Electricity. Water 
by gravity. 


VACANT POSSESSION. 
LODGE. 
GAMEKEEPER’S AND 
GARDENER’S 
COTTAGES. 


One mile of R. DON. 
Salmon and trout fishing. 
Mixed shooting, including 
500 acres grouse moor. 





SEVEN FARMS, 6 CROFTS, 3 COTTAGES, ALL LET TO GOOD TENANTS 
EXTENDING TO 1,310 ACRES. PRICE £35,000 FREEHOLD 


Wallington 2606 Auctioneers and 
(4 lines) MOORE & co. Surveyors 
CARSHALTON, SURREY 


Wire Mill House, Newchapel, LINGFIELD, SURREY 


Secluded in lovely country on the borders of Surrey and Sussex. 


COUNTRY HOUSE OF CHARM and DISTINCTION. 12 acres 





Expensively fitted and 
tastefully decorated 
throughout. 


Five large bedrooms, dress- 
ing room and_ boudoir, 
3 reception, sun loggia, hall 
cloakroom, gun room, 2 
bathrooms, maid’s room. 


Gardener’s cottage, stabling 
and other excellent out- 
buildings. 





Vacant Possession on completion. The property is Freehold and is for 
immediate Sale by private treaty or by Auction on December 15, 1948. 


Tllustrated particulars from W. K. Moore & Co., Auctioneers, Carshalton, Surrey. 
Tel.: Wallington 2606. (Folio 6466/21) 











LOCKE & ENGLAND, F.A.1. 


166, PARADE, ROYAL LEAMINGTON SPA. (Tel: 110. 2 lines) 


WOLSTON PRIORY, WARWICKSHIRE 


Leamington Spa 8 miles, Rugby and Coventry 6 miles. 


A CHARMING EARLY ELIZABETHAN COUNTRY RESIDENCE | 
of great architectural beauty and historical interest with the excellent farm adjo-ning 


Built of mellowed stone 
with stone mullioned win- 
dows and with exposed 
beams and_half-timbered 
walls internally, and finely 
appointed with every mod- 
ern convenience. 
Two excellent reception 
rooms, morning room, 
cloakroom, 6 bedrooms, 
2 dressing rooms, 3 modern 
bathrooms, modern kitchen 
with “Aga.’’ Large heated 
garage. Central heating, 
main electricity and water. 
Delightful garden with hard 
tennis court, orchard and 
& , paddock in all 5 ACRES 
PRIORY FARM surrounds the residence, has good buildings and comprises 
in all about 104 ACRES, let on an Annual Tenancy at £185 per annum. 
For Sale by Auction at Coventry on Wednesday, December 1, 1948. To be 
offered as a whole or in two lots. 
Illustrated particulars from the Auctioneers as above. 














DORKING (Tel. 2212 HASLEMERE (Tel. 680) 
PE EINGHAM > CUBITT & WEST FirxHam (Tei. 5261) 


(Tel. Bookham 327) HINDHEAD (Tel. 63) 





LOVELY WEST SUSSEX HAMLET 


In a delightful setting surrounded by beautiful country and commanding magnificent views 
of the South Downs. Within 2 miles of market town and 4 miles main line station. 


ARCHITECT-PLANNED MODERN RESIDENCE 
with full south aspect. 


Containing 7 bedrooms (3 with basins), 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, sun loggia, 
maid’s sitting room, complete offices. 


MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND WATER. MODERN DRAINAGE. 
PART CENTRAL HEATING. “AGA” COOKER. 


GARAGE AND OUTHOUSES. 


The grounds comprise 4 ACRES and include orchard, flower and kitchen garden with 
paddock land. Sandy loam soil. 


CubITT & WEST, Haslemere (Tel. 680, 3 lines). 
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Telegrams: 
‘‘Wood, Agents, Wesdo. 
London.” 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


MAYfair 6341 
(10 lines) 





By direction of the Trustees of the late Sir Bernard Eckstein, Bart. 


OLDLANDS HALI ESTATE, UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 


ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL RESIDENTIAL 


THE MAGNIFICENT STONE-BUILT 
RESIDENCE 


in a miniature deer park, amidst beautiful 
woodlands and lakes, 400 ft. above sea level 
on a southern slope. Approached by two 
drives, it contains: Outer and inner halls, 
billiard, gun, gymnasium and 4 reception 
rooms, model domestic offices, 10 principal bed 
and dressing rooms with fitted basins, built-in 
wardrobes, dressing tables, etc., 6 principal 
bathrooms, day and night nurseries, excellent 
servants’ accommodation. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING 
THROUGHOUT. EXCELLENT WATER 
SUPPLY. MODERN DRAINAGE. 


Beautiful grounds, swimming 
pool, 4 


course, fine walled kitchen garden. 


gardens and 


lakes and waterfalls, miniature golf 


ON THE BORDERS OF ASHDOWN FOREST 





PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


ESTATES IN THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND. 


THE GARDEN HOUSE, with separate drive, 

refitted by the late owner as a secondary small 

residence; also The Dower House. Lodge. 
Chauffeur’s flat. Twelve service cottages. 


Home Farm with original Elizabethan iron- 
master’s farm-house, farm-buildings, and 94 
acres of good rich well-watered pasture and 
arable land. Also Furnace Wood of 82 acres. 


The whole extends to about 374 ACRES 
and is for Sale with Vacant Possession. 


Attention is drawn to the lavish way in which 
money has been spent on improvements and 
maintenance: practically no _ repairs are 
necessary on any part of the house or estate. 


Further particulars of the Sole Agents: JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 





ONLY 18 MILES NORTH-EAST OF LONDON 


On bus route. 4% miles main line station. 


ATTRACTIVE RED BRICK GEORGIAN RESIDENCE STANDING IN PARK OF 60 ACRES 





Approached from main road by carriage drive with lodge. 
Contains main hall, 4 lofty Adam-style reception rooms, 
5 principal bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, offices 
with Aga cooker, day and night nurseries, 5 staff bedrooms. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. COMPANY’S WATER. MODERN 
DRAINAGE. CENTRAL HEATING. 


Well-timbered and matured grounds with spreading lawns. 
Exceedingly fine and completely walled kitchen garden. 


All in excellent order. 
Secondary residence of 5 bedrooms. Lodge. Four cottages. 


Home Farm of 60 acres. Woodland of 


20 acres, 


Park of 60 acres. 


eo 





IN ALL ABOUT 150 ACRES. FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION OF THE WHOLE 


except for the Home Farm and 2 cottages. 


Further particulars from JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


(83,545) 





By direction of Sir Stephen Middleton, Bart. 


The subject of an illustrated article in COUNTRY 


sl FE 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED ON LEASE 


ADAPTABLE FOR INSTITUTIONAL, 
COMMERCIAL OR INDUSTRIAL PUR- 
POSES. 


Fifteen principal bedrooms, 5 main reception 


rooms, 3 bathrooms. 


About 60 rooms in all. 


BELSAY CASTLE, NORTHUMBERLAND 


Ponteland 6 miles. Newcastle-upon-Tyne 15 miles. 





Further particulars of JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY. 


EXCELLENT PIPED WATER SUPPLY. 
GOOD SANITATION, 


LARGE STABLES AND GARAGES. 


Beautiful grounds; adjoining land available. 


Reasonable terms by arrangement. 





BETWEEN LEOMINSTER AND LUDLOW 
Magnificent views to the Gloucester and Monmouth Hills. 


ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 





VACANT POSSESSION. £6,500 FREEHOLD 


Full particulars of RUSSELL BALDWIN & BriGHT, Lrp., Leominster, and 
JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, 


Wadhurst 3 miles. 


With oak beams, floors and 
panelling, overlooking River 
Rother and with fishing 
from both banks. 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
7 bedrooms, nurseries, 3 
bathrooms. 
Modern offices with Aga. 
RADIATORS, ELECTRIC 
t+HT 


With halls, 3. reception 

rooms, 6 principal and 

5 staff bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. 


Excellent water supply. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


wer oie some LIGHT. 
rWO COTTAGES. MODERN DRAINAGE. 
: Attractive cottage, form- 

Garage and stabling. ayy a , nih 

ratie hoe ears erly two oast houses. Large 
Walled kitchen garden. garage. 
Tenn} . 7 _— Matured gardens’ with 
re 4 Ba nog red lawns sloping to river with 
GtOUneE, | P * old mill and wheel. Orchard 

In all about 11 ACRES 24 acres. 





ABOUT 5 ACRES IN ALL. 


Full particulars of Joun D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


KENT—SUSSEX BORDERS 


Tunbridge Wells 9 miles. Few minutes from station, through trains 
to London (47 miles). 


CHARMING MILL HOUSE 





FOR SALE WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION 


(33,049) 
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BOURNEMOUTH HE X SOUTHAMPTON 
eee ae ANTHONY B. FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A 
WILLIAM FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. & T. BRIAN COX, F.R.I.C.S., A.A.1, 


E. STODDART FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON 
H. INSLEY FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. BOURNEMOUTH—SOU THAMPTON—BRIGHTON—WORTHING J. W. SYKES A. KILVINGTON 








HAMPSHIRE 


Two miles from Hambledon, 16 miles from Winchester, 20 miles Southampton, 14 miles Portsmouth. 








The important and most attractive ‘ wnt 4 Beautiful, well-kept pleasure gardens with 
Freehold Residential Property, Stoke ’ nd lawns, rose garden and rockeries. Kitchen 
4 


Wood House, near Hambledon. garden. Paddocks. The whole extending to 





. an area of about 
Situate in the Meon Valley district amidst some 
of the most undulating country in the county v7 
and commanding delightful and extensive views. 23% ACRES 


Eight bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception Vacant Possession of the residence, gardens, 


rooms, entrance hall, servants’ sitting room, 


grounds, bungalow and outbuildings on com- 
cloakroom, excellent domestic offices. 


pletion of purchase; the pair of cottages and 
the entrance lodge are occupied by employees 
Own electricity. G rater s *. Garages. i i T i 

wn electricity. Good water supply. Garages on service tenancies. The paddock is let. 


Stabling. Outhouses. Farmery. Two cottages. 


Bungalow. Entrance lodge. PRICE £13,000 FREEHOLD 


Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and at Southampton, Brighton and Worthing. 





WEST SUSSEX WEST SUSSEX 


Occupying a delightful semi-rural position on the southern slope of the Downs about 150 ft. 


. . ° , 5 : Occupying a delightful position close to a well-known village and within a few minutes’ 
above sea level. Enjoying views across Worthing of the sea about 24 miles distant. icici witcha le . 


walk of main line station. 
VERY ATTRACTIVE DETACHED FREEHOLD CORNER RESIDENCE MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE 
“CHIEM,” MILL LANE, HIGH SALVINGTON, NEAR W N 
, ‘ : eneeeeanael Well appointed and conveniently arranged. 


Facing east and west, vet 


enjoying a full south aspect Five bedrooms, 2  bath- 
and comprising: 4  bed- rooms, spacious hall, cloak- 
rooms, bathroom, cloak- room, lounge, dining room, 
room, 3 reception rooms, loggia, excellent domestic 
sun lounge, well-equipped offices. 
kitchen, garage and out- 

buildings. 


Double garage. 


Main electricity, gas and 
Company’s water. Modern 
cesspool drainage. Main electricity and power, 
main water and gas. 
Delightful secluded garden 
with tennis court in all 
about ° Modern drainage. Central 
heating. 





1%, ACRE. VACANT POSSESSION ; s : 
Delightful gardens and grounds extending to about 
To be Sold by Auction (unless previously sold) at Warnes Hotel, Worthing, 


on Thursday, November 25, 1948. 1 ACRE. PRICE £8,750 FREEHOLD 





Solicitor: Harry F. Strouts, Esq., Monument Station Buildings, King William VACANT POSSESSION 
Street, London, E.C.4. ; : ’ : 
Auctioneers: Fox & Sons, 41, Chapel Road, Worthing. Tel. 6120. Apply: Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Tel. Hove 9201 (6 lines). 





IN THE BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST 


Brockenhurst main line station and bus route 1 mile, 5 miles from Lymington and Lyndhurst, 11 miles from Southampton, 18 miles from Bournemouth. Good train service to London in 2 hours 


A PARTICULARLY ATTRACTIVE 
FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


Model stabling. Garage for 3 cars. Heated 
greenhouse with vinery and peach house. Two 
excellent modern cottages. Bungalow. 


Gardens with lawn. Rockery, rose garden, 

swimming pool, kitchen garden with fruit trees, 

5 paddocks. The whole extending to an area of 
about 11 ACRES 


Nine bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, vestibule, cloak- 
room, hall, 2 excellent reception rooms, 
billiards room, e« lete domestic offices. 
i i nai ac Vacant Possession of the residence, gar- 
dens and outbuildings, also of one cottage 
(the other is occupied by a service tenant). 
Toilet basins (h. and c.) in 4 bedrooms, polished 
teak floors. Part central heating. All main 
services to the residence. 


The bungalow is let. 


PRICE £16,000 FREEHOLD 





For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





CANFORD CLIFFS, BOURNEMOUTH 
THIS BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED DIGNIFIED RESIDENCE 
Adjoining Parkstone Golf Course and facing due south, in the finest position on the South Coast. Commanding exquisite views over Poole Harbour and the Purbeck Hills. 


Drawing room, dining room, lounge, billiards room, 6 bed- 


rooms, 4 bath-dressing rooms, 7 secondary bedrooms, 
bathroom, kitchen and usual offices. 


CENTRAL HEATING. ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
The magnificent grounds, which cost the late owner over 
£200,000 to create, include: Italian, Dutch, Japanese, 


desert and water gardens, the whole extending to approxi- 
mately 114% ACRES 


TWO ATTRACTIVE LODGES. 
TWO MODERN COTTAGES. 


Vacant Possession of the whole on completion of 
purchase. 


PRICE £35,000 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply : Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. Tel. 6300. 








Bournemouth 6300 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH Telegrams: 
(5 Hines) (12 BRANCH OFFICES) “Homefinder,’’ Beurnemeuth 
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KENsington 1490 
Telegrams: 
“ Estate, Harrods, London” 
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HARRODS 


34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 
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OFFICES 


Surrey Offices 
West Byfleet 
and Haslemere 





CHARMING PART OF SUFFOLK c.2 


In a healthy and bracing neighbourhood, about 8 miles from 
the coast and convenient for a market town. 


A GEORGIAN RESIDENCE OF 
CHARACTER 


With 5 reception, 


drainage. 


8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, modern 


Central heating. Electric light. 
Garage, stabling and useful outbuildings. 


Secluded and well-timbered grounds with woodland walks, 
kitchen garden, orchard, meadow land, stream. 


IN ALL ABOUT 14 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD; ™”™ 


34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 809). 


ABOUT 6 MILES SOUTH OF 
GUILDFORD 


HARRODS LTD., 
(Tel: 





c.3 


Ona hillin one of the best parts of much sought-after residential 
district. 





WELL-APPOINTED FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE 
with southern aspect. 
Three reception, 6 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms. 
MAIN SERVICES. GARAGE. 
Lovely gardens. Tennis and other lawns. 
Fruit trees, 
IN ALL ABOUT 2 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Early possession on completion. 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 
S.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 1490. Eztn. 807), and Haslemere, 
Surrey (Tel: 953/4) 


Kitchen garden. 


WEST SUSSEX c.3 


Unspoiled position convenient to a village and about 4 miles 
rom the market town of Horsham. 





WELL-APPOINTED FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE 


Three reception, 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


CO.’S ELECTRIC LIGHT AND WATER. 


GARAGE, WORKSHOP. FOUR 


COTTAGES. 


BRICK-BUILT 


is chiefly pasture land, but there is about 


5 ACRES of woodland. 


The land 


IN ALL ABOUT 20 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, 
Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 1490. Eztn. 807). 


KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS 


About 1 no from London. Handy for Tunbridge c.4 
Vells. 400 ft. up. Glorious views. m 





GENUINE ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE 
Full of oak beams, open fireplaces, etc., with 3 reception 
rooms, 4 bedrooms, basins (h. and c.), 2 bathrooms, good 
offices, maids’ sitting room, etc. 
Oast house converted into garage for 3 cars, with garden 
room and 2 rooms above. 
USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS. 

MAIN DRAINAGE, WATER, ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 
GAS. CENTRAL HEATING. AGA COOKER, ETC. 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS with sloping lawns, flagged fore- 
court, rock gardens, fish pond, kitchen garden. Yew hedges, 
meadow land, etc. 

IN ALL 13 ACRES 
ONLY £9,750 
including certain fixtures. 


Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. BRACKETTS, Tunbridge Wells, 
and Ay er LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 
.1 (Tel: KE Nsington 1490. Eztn. 809). 





AMPTHILL, BEDS c.3 
CHARMING GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
With 2 cottages, outbuildings, and about 444 ACRES. 


4 reception, 8 bedrooms, dressing room, 


yathroom. 


Lounge hall, 


MAIN SERVICES. COTTAGES, ETC. 


Gardens and grounds are a feature. Double tennis court. 
Orchard. Kitchen garden. Gardening land. 
IN ALL ABOUT 41% ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. SWAFFIELD & SON, Ampthill, oon 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W. 
(Tel: KENsington 1490. Eztn. 807). 


MAIDSTONE AND TONBRIDGE 
e2 





In undulating country, 1 mile from village. 
ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
Four reception, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
CO.’S SERVICES. GARAGE 4 
Two cottages (each with bath). 
Grounds of about 6 ACRES, part of which has been 
formed into a prolific market garden. 


FREEHOLD £12,500 


Agents: BROOKS & SON, 134, High Street, 
and HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 809). 


Joint Sole 
Tonbridge, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (7'el: 


BETWEEN DORKING AND 
HORSHAM c.l 


Buses to station. 
One hour to Town by electric service. 





PICTURESQUE FARMHOUSE 
RESIDENCE 


Equipped with modern conveniences. 


Three reception, 6 bed and dressing rooms, and 2 bath- 
rooms. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. SEPTIC TANK 


DRAINAGE. 
Aga cooker and Ideal boiler. 
_ GARAGE. COTTAGE, 
Exceptional garden and meadow. 
ABOUT 6 ACRES 
£8,000 FREEHOLD, OPEN TO OFFER 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans 
S.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 1490. 


Crescent, 
Extn. 810). 


Sole Agents: 
Knightsbridge, 





WILTSHIRE c.4 


Outskirts of picturesque village close to an old market town. 





ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
With hall, 


3 large receptions, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, etc. 
GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 

STABLING. FARMERY. COTTAGE 

Electric light, good water, drainage, etc. 


Pleasant grounds with lawns, kitchen garden, parklike 


pasture lands. 


IN ALL ABOUT 46 ACRES 
(land at present let) 


ONLY £12,000 FREEHOLD 


Recommended by the Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 
Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, $.W.1 (Tel: 
1490, Extn. 806). 


34-36, 
KEN, sington 








ON HISTORIC HAM COMMON c.25 


Facing south with lovely views. 





MODERN DETACHED RESIDENCE 


Three reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
TWO GARAGES. 
Beautiful but economic gardens of about 1 ACRE. 


PRICE 10,000 GUINEAS 


Inspected and strongly recommended by 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 
S.W.1 “Tel: KEN sington 1490. Extn. 809/828). 





LOVELY MEON VALLEY 


In a delightful situation with magnificent views. 


e2 





PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE 
in excellent order throughout. 
4 bed., 1 


Three reception, dressing room, bathroom. 
Fitted basins in bedrooms. 
MAIN WATER, GAS AND ELECTRICITY 
GARAGE. 
Economical gardens, and paddock, which slopes to the river. 
IN ALL ABOUT 4% ACRES 
FREEHOLD £8,500 


Or would be sold including the contents 


34-36, Hans 
1 (Tel: KENsington 1490. 


Crescent, Knightsbridge, 
Ext. 809). 


H annone a xt, 
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ALFRED PEARSON & SON 


HIGH STREET, WINCHESTER (Tel.: 3388) FLEET ROAD, FLEET (Tel. 


A WELL-KNOWN CASTLE IN PROFIT OR PLEASURE 
FAVOURED HAMPSHIRE In lovely part of Hampshire, 44 miles market town and 


1} miles main-line station. 
On the edge of the New Forest and with one of the finest 
stretches of salmon fishing in the South of England. 





— 
And at ALDERSHOT And at FARNBOROUG!: 
: 1066) 
WINCHESTER 


Facing Colleye grounds and close to Cathedral. 





ree 


Six bed and dressing, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 
maid’s sitting room. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. 
COTTAGE AND 2 GARAGES. 
Garden and small market garden. 


Well equipped and newly decorated 
SELF-CONTAINED FLAT 
USED UNTIL RECENTLY AS A HIGH-CLASS HOTEL. Three bedrooms (one 19 ft. 6 ins. by 14 ft. 6 ins.), well 
fitted bathroom, lounge-dining room ((21 ft. by 14 ft. 6 in. 


‘ ‘ bright kitchen, larder, ete. 
Main bedroom suite with sumptuous bathroom, 14 double 


5 ACRES. 
bedrooms (all with basins), 3 single bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION. GARDEN AND GARAGE. 
ballroom, restaurant or lounge, tea room, 2 lounges, bar, £9, i 
large ‘tea room, etc. Apply: Fleet Office. Together with an income of 





£260 per annum 


GARAGES FOR 14. from ground and second floor flats. 


SLX COTTAGES. 


WANTED IN NORTH HANTS 
COUNTRY HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
With some outbuildings and land up to 50 ACRES. 


Immediate inspection made by applicant who has just sold 
his house in the north of England. 


Particulars to Fleet Office. 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


TO LET 


75 ACRES. 
PRICE £6,850 


PRICE £25,000 FREEHOLD. to include part of the furnishings. 








Apply: Winchester Office. Apply: Winchester Office. 














AUCTIONS FOR SALE FOR SALE 


BETWEEN ASHFORD AND > 4 ENSINGTON. Districts 5.W.3, 8.W.5, ERWICKSHIRE. For sale by ‘private GLOUCESTERSHIRE - WORCESTER. Fs 
CRANBROOK and 8. -W. 8. By rm mene Spot ay Flats treaty, the Residential and Agricultural SHIRE BORDERS. For sale by private 

eS x oe Sere — containing 2 and 3 bedrooms, 2 public rooms, Estate of Northfield, with 983 acres including ‘aty, in its entirety > Ste 1 Estate » 
Charming rural position, amidst beautiful reception hall, kitchen, bathroom, etc. Com- the Farms of Northfield and Blackpotts and papnre LBle~ Baee Rcay ater Powel pine Mere 


An exceptionally charm- 
3 bed. (basins), bath., 


a very attractive Agricultural and Residential] 
Freehold and Tithe-free Property, situate 
12 miles north of Cheltenham and 3 miles 
south of Broadway. The estate extends to 
about 1,300 acres and comprises the dignified 
Elizabethan mansion, suitable for a private 
residence or school, The accommodation 


Kentish countryside. 
ing Country Residence, 
3 rec., kitchen, etc. Main water and elec. 
Central heating. Tel. Garage, greenhouse. 
Building suit maid’s accommodation. Ex- 
tremely attractive gardens and grounds. 
Small orchard, etc., 2 acres. Mount House, 


pletely modernised converted properties with the famous St. Abbs Head. Northfield House, 
immediate entry. Rentals from £250 exclusive close to the sea, has 4 reception, 6 principal 
and moderate premiums. All leases 14 years. bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms and ser- 
—Box 1143. vants’ accommodation. Electric light. Central 

=v _ON_T heating. Garden. Garage and cottages. Good 


ENLEY-ON-THAMES. River and sta- ; , 
low ground shooting and trout loch. Agricul- 


tion 3 mins. from comfortable Detached 





oye" aos’ aia a . ons thine . tural rentals received about £850.—Apply to afforded being: 5 recepti ili: 
Biddenden. Auction December 2 with pos- House with walled garden; has one floor pa = ~ we v PPI afforded being: 5 reception rooms, billiard 
session, or privately. 4-roomed s/c furnished flat with constant hot Sole _Agent: Cc. Ww. INGRAM, F.R.LC.S., 90, room, modernised domestic offices, is bed- ol 
GEERING & COLYER water to own bathroom and kitchen. Avail- Princes Street, Edinburgh. rooms, 8 bathrooms, etc. Stabling, garages, Pet 
, able till mid-June next.—MoOar, 76, Reading SLICKS CHILTERNS (ear, = chauffeur’s flat. Gardens, orchard and pad- 5 
Ashford, Kent. “sn 2 ’ ’ 5 UCKS CHILTERNS (near) “yet - only . : Sin 
pis micas —_ Road. Phone: Henlev 846. 1 mile famous riverside town. Picturesque dock. Vacant possession on completion of the 











PORTLAND PLACE (near). To let, ne wly Country Residence in its.) own charming sont she seiniaden Paneaine oo 


EAST SUFFOLK 


decorated well-furnished Service Flat, grounds of about 3 acres. Really excel. pro- bday eo gnc sie aaatier aatnaenatatis 
Gentleman’s compact Residence, coastal from mid-December for 4 months. Two bed- perty. Fine lounge-hall, 2 rec., 6 bed., tiled yma: Lape, oo bagel ager cee F mag emo yy 
region and 1 mile market town and railway. rooms, drawing and dining room, bath: very bath., good offices. Part central heating, é 8, é } i é ses, 


varying from 100 to 190 acres; accommodation 
lands and woodlands, together with the valu- 
able springs which supply water to the village 
and some adjoining properties. Included in AS 
the sale is the Lordship of the Manor of - 
Stanton, together with the Advowson of the 


Two large reception and 4 bedrooms; com- 
municating cottage, 2 reception, 2 bedrooms, 
all recently modernised. Extensive outbuild- 
ings and 70 acres grassland suitable for small 
dairy farm. Mature gardens and glass, 37 acres 
Woodland. Main services. Possession. Also 


main services, parquet flooring, tel., garage, 
2 orchards, 3 acres. For sale freehold.— 
CHRISTOPHER ROWLAND & Co., Henley-on- 
Thames. (Tel. 466). 

AST SUFFOLK. 


light and quiet. Central heating and hot 

water. Restaurant. 20 gns. or near offer. 

Box 1214. mad — ae 
USTINGTON, sx. “Charming Detached 
Residence overlooking sea, to let for 


Lovely “thatched Cot- 











*hauffeur’s cottage (let) 2 ode odge winter months from October 1 or earlier. tage, completely mode rnised, _wealth of Joint Benefice of Stanton and Snowshill. The 
rece ag bi gy Byam & eh eng eee Eight bedrooms, 2 receptions, bathroom, oak beams. 25-ft. lounge, kitchen-dining room, present annual gross income is £3,250. CA 
ber 1. Particulars from the Agents: usual offices. Tel., garage, pleasant garden to 3 bedrooms, bathroom, outbuildings. Pleasure Abridged particulars, with plan, can be — 
sea. 7 gns. per week.—Key to view, TUCKER garden, orchard, meadows, in all 3 acres. E.1., obtained from Messrs. WELLINGTON AND 
Messrs. FLICK & SON AND Son, Rustington. Tel.: Rustington 1 modern drainage. £6,000.—JOHN G. CROWDER, CLIFFORD, Solicitors, 57, Westgate Street, — 
Saxmundham, Messrs. NEWELL & BAILEY, and 3. Thoro’fare, Woodbridge. Pog age from Messrs, BRUTON, KNOWLES 
67, Ship Street, Brighton, or the Vendor's —MERGET The Old Rectary kiloate “XETER ONLY 2 . AND CO uctioneers and Land _ Agents, 
Solicitors: Messrs. MELLOWS & Sons, 45, OMERSET. The Old Rectory, Skilgate, Sa MILES. A miniatur Albion Chambers, Gloucester (Tel. 21267). 


J 2 Period 
Residence carefully modernised with every 


To let furnished for six 
bath, 


near Dulverton. 


Priestgate, Peterborough. months, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 














NoORTH- -WEST WALES. Excellent mod- 











- ———- 3 sitting rooms. Main water, own electric miggee egy aes 3 aa 5 yy nee bath., TaDlisA AkGGAE NAGHES GloNs 45 hatniie 
RANT, WARE & NELSON lights. Partial central heating. 1 acre garden. W.C., good domestic offices. Attractive range : ‘ ; oe 
Will offer for Sale by Public Auction (unless Stabling, garage.—Box 1139. half-timbered buildings round courtyard. beac hes and pat Hinks with 9 bedrooms aad 
sold previously the attractive Freehold, Resi- OUTHWOLD 1 mile. Tudor Thatchea Pretty gardens and lovely, views. 39 acres 1) Acros land fe oe Ae eee ox 
a oT . “ 9 Price dU, cS 4. 4 @ SON, 

dential, Agricultural and Sporting Estate Cottage to let for winter months at very pasture and _ orchard. egere Price 


The Agents, Portmadoc. 


£12,500 freehold.—Apply: B. TAYLOR AND 


known as 
7 SONS, 16, Princes Street, " Yeovil. 


KINTBURY PARK, KINTBURY, BERKS 
comprising a Georgian Residence with 5 prin- 
cipal bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception 
rooms, billiards room, staff suite, 2 garages, 
and kitchen garden, ‘together with parkland 
(arable and pasture) of about 100 acres with 


nominal rental. Modernised and in perfect 
order, period furnishings, 2 double, 2 single ————_—__-___ 
bedrooms, 3 reception rooms. Telephone, FUINTSHIRE. Delightfully situated 
radio. Lovely garden, vegetables and flowers. medium-sized Country House, 4 reception, 
Gardener’s wages paid. Unquestionable refer- 7 principal bed and dressing rooms, 3 bath- 


ences.—Box 1147. rooms, within 40 minutes’ run Liverpool, 
30 minutes Chester. Gardener’s cottage, out- 
— farm buildings including milk parlour WANTED 
with modern Gascoigne plant, and 11 cottages 


buildings and approx. 5 acres garden and 
(one with Vacant Possession) and } mile of JXNYWHERE IN ENGLAND. Country 





ORTH- WEST ‘WALES. Luxurious 

small Country House with 3 reception 
rooms, 5 bedrooms, good appointments. 
5 acres of land within useful reach of trout 
fishing in well-known Welsh border river. 
Details from 142, FORRESTER-ADDIE & SON, 
The Agents, Dolgelley. 


ANDERSTEAD. Modern double-fronted 
detached House, 4 beds., bath., 

















pleasure grounds. Vacant possession on com- 
pletion.—Apply: PECKOVER BURRILL AND 
Sching on the Kennet-Avon Canal, at the Estate required, well wooded, good shoot- OWEN, Chartered Land Agents, Denbigh, 
Chequers Hotel, Newbury, on Thursday, 
December 9, 1948, at 3 p.m. Illustrated par- 
ticulars (price 2/6) from the Auctioneers at 
63, Cartwright Gardens, London, W.C.1 
(phone: EUSton 8216/7); the Consulting Sur- 
veyors: Messrs. Rost. H. WAKE & Co., 8, 
Clarges Street, London, W.1 (*phone: GROs- 
venor 2123); or the Solicitors: Messrs. FRERE 
CHOLMELEY & NICHOLSON, 28, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. W.C.2 (‘phone: HOLborn 7878). 











At a moderate reserve. 
SUFFOLK-NORFOLK BORDER 
“THE WHITE HOUSE,” METTINGHAM 
Bungay-Beccles between. Commodious Coun- 
try Residence and Holding containing: 
Gentleman’s cloakroom, 4 reception, 5 princi- 
pal and 3 secondary bedrooms (4 basins), 
3 well-fitted bathrooms, 2 staircases. Lighting 
by own electric plant. Excellent water supply, 
electrically pumped, with ample standpipes in 
grounds, Septic tank drainage. Telephone. 
Central heating with 8 radiators and excellent 
hot-water supply from independent boilers. 
Capital outbuildings, stabling, garage (3 cars). 
Well-matured grounds, shrubberies, kitchen 
garden, orchard and useful 3-acre paddock, 
in all about 5} acres. With vacant possession. 

By Auction December 3, 1948. Details of: 


WOODCOCK & SON 
__Ipswich (Tel. 4334/5). 


WORTHAM, SUFFOLK 
34 miles Diss, 23 Ipswich, 22 Norwich. Mod- 
ernised medium-size Country Residence. Hall, 
cloak room and w.c., 2 fine reception rooms, 
garden room, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms h. and 
c. supply, good domestic offices. Large garage 
and stabling. Main electric, water by electric 
pump. Old-world gardens, 2 paddocks, barn 
and range of farm buildings. Nearly 10 acres. 
Possession. For sale by Auction December 1, 
1948. Particulars from: 
HERBERT CORNELL & SON 

6, Princes Street, Ipswich. Telephone 2879. 





ing; fishing not essential; up to 1,000 acres. 
Principals only.—EDWARD ALCOE, “Two 
Gables,’’ Reed Pond Walk, Gidea Park, Essex. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. Preferably within 
easy reach of River Thames, a 120 to 
200-acre Farm is wanted with a medium-sized 
house and the necessary cottages. A good 
price would be paid for a suitable property. 
Could view and decide immediately, and take 
possession at an agreed date.—Box 1137 


Country preferably within 2 hours from 
London. Wanted to rent by young married 
couple coming home on leave, a furnished 
House 3-5 bedrooms. Period required from 
mid-February to mid-July, 1949.—Apply, 
Box 1138. 


MACHYNLLETH, ABERDOVEY or 
Barmouth districts. Period House, if 
possible with small farmery, 5-10 bedrooms, 
good open position with reasonable access to 
village or town, £10,000-£15,000.—Box 1136. 


URAL LOCALITY WITHIN 150 
MILES OF LONDON. Required to 
purchase at once (possession within 4 months), 
Country Property with any amount of land 
from, say, 5 up to 100 acres. Residence must 
not be too large (5 to 8 bedrooms sufficient) 
and should be of attractive character. If with 
more than 50 acres, would like cottage and 
farm buildings. Price entirely dependent upon 
type of property offered.—Please send par- 
ticulars to Major “C,’’c/o F. L. MERCER & Co., 
40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel.: REGent 2481. 
(Usual commission required.) 
= OR ADJACENT COUN- 
TIES. CHAMBERLAINE BROTHERS AND 
HARRISON have a special client requiring a 
Sporting and Agricultural Estate of 1,000 to 
5,000 acres. Must have small Residence of 
character, farms well let, and preferably well 
wooded. A price of up to £250,000 will be paid 
for a property answering this description.— 
Please reply in confidence to “H. J.’’, c/o 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, 42, 
Castle Street, Shrewsbury. 

















N. Wales. 


GERRARDS CROSS. 
design modern House. Four bedrooms 
and dressing room, 2 reception rooms, etc. 
Central heating throughout by gas boiler. 
Very attractive garden, large garage. Imme- 
diate possession. Price £7,250.—Phone NIxon, 
MAIda Vale 7779, or write 129, Kilburn High 
Road, London, N.W.6. 


Gtos- -OXON borders. 1 mile main 1 line 
station. Heythrop Hunt area. 85-acre 
Farm with a delightful old Cotswold stone- 
built house suitable for adaptation to gentle- 
man’s occupation. Ample buildings including 
cowshed for 20. Well-farmed arable and pas- 
ture bounded by river. £10,500 lock, stock 
and barrel.—Apply: JAMES STYLES AND 
WHITLOCK, Chipping Norton, Oxon. 


HIERTFORDSHIRE. £4,500. In 
known village, 35 miles London. 
white house, 2 rec., 3 bed. (one with basin, 
h. and c., two buiit- -in hanging cupboards), 
tiled bathroom, tiled kitchen, Ideal boiler, 
pantry, immersion heat. Garden 1 acre, brick 
garage, greenhouse, cold frames, young 
orchard, 60 fruit trees, meadow 14 acres. All 
main services, septic tank drainage, telephone. 
—Box 1190. 

URREY. Loveliest of Homes set amidst 

timbered grounds of unsurpassed beauty 
34 acres in extent. This glorious replica of the 
Tudor period only 15 miles from London was 
built regardless of cost and provides the 
maximum of charm and comfort. Gothic 
style oak doors open into a magnificent oak- 
panelled lounge hall from which leads galleried 
staircase, handsome oak-panelled dining, 
spacious and superbly appointed lounge, 
bright morning room, billiards room, 4 main 
bedrooms and dressing, 2 bathrooms and 
4 other bedrooms. Easily worked offices, 
cloaks. Built-in double garage. Greenhouses, 
etc. Gardener's cottage. Widowed lady reluc- 
tantly having to part with freehold invites 
offers. — GASCOIGNE-PEES, Charter House, 
Surbiton. ELMbridge 4141. 





Delightful Tudor 








little 
Small 





sep. W.C., 
2 rec. rooms, breakfast room, kitchen, Ideal 
boiler, Ascot heater, power points all rooms, 
large garage, very nice garden with fruit trees, 
excellent condition, near golf courses. Freehold 
£4,500.—Apply owners agents, DONALDSON 
& Sons, 17, Dalston Lane, E.8. CLIssold 2281 








OUTH DEVON. Gentleman’s Country 

Home. Genuine XVIth century. Fully 
modernised, wealth of old oak. Five bed- 
rooms, 2 baths., 3 beautiful reception rooms. 
Stable, barn. Delightful gardens 2 acres. 
£7,500 freehold.—Sole Agents: TORBAY 
EsTATES, Hampton Place, St. Marychurch 
(Torquay 87341). 


SOUTH OF LONDON, within 30 miles. 
Beautifully situated old Residential Cot- 
tage Farm in much sought after district, 
approx. 40 acres arable and pasture. Rough 
shooting; centre of hunt; 400 ft. up with 
lovely views to South Downs. Outbuildings, 
hovel, barn, cowstall or stable. Garden, fruit 
and vegetable; building hard tennis court. 
Bed 3, sitting room 2, bath and w.c. Service 
water. Co.’s e.l. and power. 9 Lclephone. Plans 
for 5 bed, 3 sitting rooms, 2 bath and 3 w.c. 
approved. Price as at present £18,500. 
Owner leaving the district.—Box 1141. 


THAMES ESTUARY. Overlooking Thun- 
dersley Glen and adjacent golf links. De- 
tached house, 4 bedrooms, 2 reception, morn- 
ing room, bathroom, kitchenette, boarded 
roof. 150 ft. main road frontage.’ About 3 
acres ground, 1 acre well stocked, remainder 
wooded. Including detached timber con- 
structed cottage with slate roof containing 4 
rooms. Price £6,500 freehold.—D. WELLS, 
Estate Agents, 68, Broadway, Leigh-on-Sea. 
Tel. Leigh-on-Sea 78151. 


WEST SOMERSET. Very pleasant “old 
Country House of character on lovely 
bay. Five bed., 3 rec., large kitchen, usual 
offices, outbuildings, etc. Ideal high-class 
guest house and tea gardens. £6,000 or near 
offer.—Box 1140. 
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Petter Petrol Engine, Single and Twin Cylinder 
poe it to 10 b.h.p. Atr and Water Cooled 
odels. 


SMALL POWER UNITS 


FOR USE IN 
EVERY INDUSTRY 


of both Petrol and Diesel Types 
oe) are available in single and twin 
cylinder units in powers up to 
10 b.h.p. Ideal units for driving 
all classes of machinery they 
are guaranteed for dependable, 
reliable and economical power 
generation. 


OIL ENGINE 
Petter uty AV Cold Starting Oil Engine, 


Single and Twin Cylinder sizes. 3 to 10 b.h.p. 


* Write for descriptive literature and 
prices — asking for Publications Nos. 
A4/133/1—A4/62/5—and A4/63/1. 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH OIL ENGINES LTD. 


CAUSEWAY WORKS : STAINES : MIDDLESEX Phone : Staines 1122 
A8 
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ee tACAHRS 


ENCA VATORSS 


SAYS JOCK 
ra 


Here it is! The Marion 416l—a ( 
close coupled, sturdily-built 5 cu. yard machine for heavy duty 
service in the quarry, iron ore mine, opencast coal site or any 
civil engineering project requiring speed ... ample power 
... excellent visibility ...and easy precise controls for 
accurate loading. Moreover, the Marion 4161 can easily be 
converted in the field for use as a 6 cu. yard heavy-duty drag- 
line. Phone or write for full details and illustrated literature. 


ALL SIZES from } to 40 CU. YARDS 


JOHN BLACKWOOD HODGE: C*'™ 


Sales ; 11 BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W.!1 Works & Service : HUNSBURY, NORTHAMPTON 
Telephone : Mayfair 9514 Telephone : Northampton 5262 

EIRE @ U.S.A. @ PORTUGAL e@ SPAIN e@ S. AFRICA @ 

N. & S. RHODESIA @ BELGIAN CONGO e INDIA e 











EAST AFRICA 
PAKISTAN @ CEYLON 











‘HEATING 
PROBLEMS 


SOLVED 


by installing 


HOPES 


Automatic 


SYSTEMS 


For Oil or Solid Fuel 








MORE 


Economical 


|e Oe 
Work &§ Dirt’ 


For further particulars write to: 
HOPE’S HEATING & ENGINEERING LTD. 


SMETHWICK, BIRMINGHAM 








‘* All our adventures were by the fireside,’ said the 
Vicar of Wakefield, and Bratt Colbran might reasonably 
echo him. For Bratt Colbran means fires and fireplaces 
—just that. Their famous ‘Heaped’ Fire set a new standard for coal fires. 
Their ‘Portcullis’ gas fires, with the familiar rectangular radiants, are 
world famous. Their ‘Solectra’ electric fires are outstanding in a field 


h lity and kmanship 
snlidiaiiite, ig tanadin Br att Colbr an 
fires 


of two techniques, the one of 
‘PORTCULLIS’ GAS FIRES 





today, the other traditional. 


THE *HEAPED’ FIRE *SOLECTRA’ ELECTRIC FIRES 





The two fires illustrated are, (top) a Georgian Dog Grate in delicate wrought iron, No. 1184, and (above) 
a Bratt Colbran ‘Heaped’ Fire with mantel in two kinds of marble, No. 2043. 


BRATT COLBRAN LIMITED 10 MORTIMER STREET 
TELEPHONE: MUSEUM 9311 & 9411 (7 LINES) 


LONDON W1 
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Ut 
youve 
OV, 
wished 
ae 


@ AIR HEATED OVEN 
(No Oven Flues to Clean) 


@ QUICK BOILING HOT 










oes 











PLATE. 
@CONSTANT HOT 
WATER. 
@tLow FUEL CON- 
SUMPTION. 





A good carpet will last many years. How many years? We use a 








~ 


THE STERLING 


FREE-STANDING COOKER 





Smooth lines 
and vitreous 
enamel finish for easy 
cleaning . . . Large 
air- heated oven with 
positive heat control for 
successful baking 

Controlled hotplate for 
efficiency and easy cooking 


. . . and a CONSTANT supply of really hot water. What more could you DO 5 
want? ECONOMY ?—well, the Sterling offers you that too—it consumes only P) achwood ovlon ‘clenaenoth 






wear-testing machine that always makes sure for us that, although 
our carpets are moderately priced for the ordinary home, their wearing 


quality is worthy of the 150-year-old carpet industry of Kilmarnock. 


14 cwt. per week of solid fuel and needs only infrequent 
ash removal. 







Ask your local dealer for full particulars or write for illustrated Mothproof CARPETS 


brochure. 


GRANGEMOUTH IRON CO.LTD.. FALKIRK 


CONTROLLED BY FEDERATED FOUNDRIES LTD. 
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|- FF, : | 
Or thee | 

Laughing at winter’s worst, youth can relish the challenge of rain and | ; | 
keen winds. But give the body a fair chance! Build up, by ‘protective’ vita- 
min A and ‘sunshine’ vitamin D, the inner resistance to such infections as 7 
colds and influenza. Let Crookes Halibut Oil, taken daily, supplement the 
body’s natural supply of essential vitamins. 


CROOKES HALIBUT OIL 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 























RET 
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By Appointment 
Gin Distillers 
to H.M. King George VI. 


Gordons 


Stands Suy'teme 


Maximum Prices: Per Bottle 32/4; Half Bottle 16/11.’ ;U.K, cnly. 


Te 





HERBERT JOHNSON 


HATTERS OF BOND STREET 
HERBERT JOHNSON (Bond St.) Ltd., 38 NEW BOND ST., W.I. Mayfair 0784 








HJ163 ci 








WHY SEAMLESS BOOTS 
ARE BEST ON EARTH 


Dunlop Seamless Boots are made by dipping in liquid 
latex. By this process a single skin of tremendous 
tensile strength and flexibility is formed. Both raw 
materials and finished boots are laboratory-tested to 
ensure miles of hard walking wear, and immunity 
from deterioration through storage. The result is a 
leakproof, light, long-lasting boot, with shock-absorbent 
reinforced sole, heel and vamp. 












->) 
A) 


DUNLOP 


~~ 48F MB? 























BY APPOINTMENT 
SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS 
TO H.M. KING GEORGE VI. 
WM. SANDERSON & SON. LTD., LEITH. 


Maximum price 33/4 bottle, 17/5 half bottle (U.K. only) as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association, 
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This French Salon is entirely furnished from 
Harrods Galleries and is an elegant com- 
bination of graceful line and beautiful colour. ad 
Our vast collection of restored old and 
reproduction furniture contains examples 
from many styles and periods, each piece 
of selected quality and faithful design. 


HARRODS LTD SLOane 1234 , LONDON SW 1 
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Harlip 


LADY OAKELEY 


Lady Oakeley, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. B. Bessel, of 23, Earls Court Square, S.W.5., is the wife of 
Sir Charles Oakeley, Bt., of Frittenden House, Staplehurst, Kent 
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EDITORIAL OFFICES, 
2-10 TAVISTOCK STREET 
COVENT GARDEN 
W.C.2 


Telephone, Temple Bar 7351 
Telegrams, Country Life, London 





° 


ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES, 
TOWER HOUSE 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET 
W.C.2 
Telephone, Temple Bar 4363 
Telegrams, Advitos, Rand 
London 





The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 
tions requiring a veply must be accompanied by the 
requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 
Postal rates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 1 Yd. 
Elsewhere Abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates 
including postage: Inland and Abroad (excepting 
Canada), 112s. 8d.; Canada, 110s. 6d. 





THE BABY PRINCE 


HE birth of a son to H.R.H. Princess 
Elizabeth is a happy and auspicious 
event in a world where of late years 
causes for congratulation have been few. To 
the personal congratulations on the success- 
ful issue of the familiar yet ever unique 
wonder of .a child’s entry to life there cannot 
but be added in this case, and at this par- 
ticular time, those wider considerations 
affecting the institution of Monarchy as 
enjoyed by the nations of the Commonwealth. 
At this stage of civilisation it has come to 
be a matter of minor importance whether the 
British Crown rests upon the head of a man 
or of a woman, provided that the Sovereign is 
endowed with the natural virtues and 
accumulated wisdom that constitute the 
diadem’s mystic lustre. Had the child been 
a Princess our satisfaction would have been 
no less, yet there are few of us whose imagina- 
tion, influenced by centuries of tradition, is 
not perhaps more deeply touched by the 
birth of a Prince. But the great thing is that 
Nature has confirmed the fundamental 
soundness of the heart beating so near the 
centre of this great and curious body politic, 
on the health of which so much of this 
world’s light depends. 

This natural, and national, event 
assures, under Providence, that so far from 
the prospect of a partial failure in the ultimate 
direct succession to the Crown being added 
to the disruptive tendencies which have lately 
caused, no doubt, rejoicing to the powers of 
darkness, it is we who may rejoice. 


HALF-A-CENTURY BEHIND 


HOUGH there are a good many directions 

in which some of us would not quarrel 
with a return to the world of fifty years 
ago, few are likely to be content with a system 
of roads and road transport which is, on a 
general estimate, fifty years out of date. The 
trouble is to find a method of recasting it in our 
present straitened circumstances which will be 
physically and financially workable, and will 
not, for a long time to come, dissipate capital 
resources without bringing in measurable 
returns. All this was admitted on both sides 
during the Second Reading debate on the 
Special Roads Bill, and both parties were in 
general agreement that the proposal to con- 
centrate effort for some time on the develop- 
ment of a system of motorways which would as 
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rapidly as possible take the weight off the 
existing trunk roads was a sound and practical 
move. The argument in favour of the 
alternative plan of continuing to concen- 
trate on the improvement of the great all- 
purpose roads was effectively broken by Mr. 
Barnes’s statement that its prohibitive cost 
made it to-day impossible. 

If this fact is considered decisive in 
settling the next step in rationalising national 
transport, it must not be forgotten that other 
aspects of national life are closely involved. 
Experience of constructing motor-roads of the 
proposed type in other lands has shown a 
multiplicity of planning and amenity problems 
to be encountered. Mr. Barnes pointed out in 
the course of his comparison between the rela- 
tive cost of a one-purpose motor-road and the 
traditional all-purpose road that one twenty- 
three mile stretch of an existing trunk road 
between Bristol and Gloucester passed fourteen 
villages and had thirty-six connections with 
classified roads and forty-seven connections with 
unclassified roads. However ingeniously the 
alignment of the new roads may be plotted, it 
is not to be expected that many difficult 
engineering feats in dealing with transport 
intersection will not have to be performed, as 
well as—wherever joining orspill-over of traffic is 
allowed—essays in solving still more difficult 
problems without large-scale destruction of 
amenity. Questions of amenity of course will 
demand adequate treatment from end to end 
of the new roads. The damage which has 
already been done to the landscape by modern 
road construction in many open-lying parts of 
the country is enough to warn us against the 
particular evils most to be avoided. 


RIGHTS OF WAY 


HAT might be thought, compared with a 

programme for reorganising the whole of 
our national road transport, a very minor 
matter, that of the progressive extinction of 
rights of way, is one of major importance to the 
countryside. For many years the Commons, Open 
Spaces and Footpaths Preservation Society has 
analysed from time to time, as they came into 
the news, the various methods by which— 
through Orders made by Quarter Sessions, by a 
succession of Defence Acts, or by order of 
Ministers under a wide range of Acts of Parlia- 
ment mostly connected with agriculture or town 
planning—highways over which the public 
have customary rights may be permanently or 
temporarily closed or diverted. A nine-page 
summary of the procedures adopted under these 
ill-assorted arrangements that appears in the 
Society’s current Journal leaves one with no 
doubt that a time when a great many war-time 
diversions under Defence Regulations have to 
be reconsidered, and when proposals are being 
widely entertained for straightening out and 
linking up a system of cross-country paths and 
roads for walkers, is also the time for simplifying 
this whole complicated and difficult medley. 
These procedures tend always to become execu- 
tive rather than judicial, and, being invoked, 
continue to function under their own momen- 
tum, for no authority likes to abandon 
powers once exercised. In present circumstances 
the citizen, bewildered by a smoke-screen of 
Acts and Regulations, either gives up as hope- 
less his fight for his rights against high-powered 
Ministries and local authorities, or adopts an 
unduly suspicious attitude towards all attempts 
to change the local map—regardless of the 
merits of the proposal—which involve any 
tampering with rights of way. 





THE FORTUNES OF PLANNING 


HE long-drawn battle over Kensington 

Square has ended in the Minister of Town 
and Country Planning deciding to allow Messrs. 
John Barker access to and from the Square. 
The firm are to be permitted an entrance for their 
vans from Young Street, and to break an exit to 
the Square through No. 42. The opponents to 
the proposal have been the residents, the 
Kensington Borough Council, and the London 
County Council, on the grounds of the historic 
and architectural amenities of this residential 
enclave, the inhabitants of which had entered 
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into a mutual covenant so long ago as 1923 to 
maintain its private character. There cin be 
little doubt that the heavy traffic now to be 
admitted will destroy such quiet as the Square 
still retains. The only consolations are to take 
the view that private enterprise has triumphed 
over obstruction to expanding trade (rare 
enough nowadays !) and in the fact that it has 
to pay the considerable costs of the process. At 
Worthing another battle has been joined over 
the fate of Beach House, a distinguished Regency 
building (designed by the little known architect 
Rebecca) and recently the home of the late 
Edward Knoblock. At the enquiry held by the 
Ministry on the Council’s proposal to demolish 
it the artistic importance of the subject was 
almost obscured by legal arguments over the 
validity of the Preservation Order. It will 
probably be some time before the Minister’s 
adjudication is issued. But the large attendance 
at the enquiry, and the cheers which greeted 
every point made by the defenders of the house, 
left no doubt where the sympathies of local 
residents lay. 


WHY NO BACON? 


HE virtual disappearance of bacon from the 

breakfast table next month is being 
explained by the Minister of Food as due to 
causes beyond his control. He blames the 
Canadians for not sending more, and notes with 
pained surprise that supplies from other coun- 
tries, such as Denmark, have fallen below expec- 
tations. But it is clear that the Canadians are 
sending us all the bacon this year that we bar- 
gained to buy—that is 195 million pounds com- 
pared with the 675 million pounds we bought 
four years ago. If meanwhile the Government 
here had pursued a vigorous policy for the 
expansion of pig production it would have been 
possible to save dollars and yet increase the 
bacon ration beyond the present meagre level. 
In 1944 the weekly consumption of bacon here 
was nearly ten thousand tons, almost the pre- 
war figure. Now it is less than four thousand 
tons. We have a few more breeding sows, but 
the increase of 40,000 in four years is not nearly 
enough. Long before now full encouragement 
should have been given to farmers to breed and 
feed more pigs. Now we have the opportunity, 
if we will take it, to buy more coarse grains 
abroad, and we have ample potatoes of our own 
which can most usefully be converted into pig 
meat. If the price fixed for fat pigs needs to be 
adjusted to induce farmers to develop the feed- 
ing business, let this be done now and the road 
cleared for a rapid expansion in home produc- 
tion. 


DRAWING AND QUARTERING 


T may be that in older and crueller days the 
prospect of the prisoner in a trial for high 
treason being drawn and quartered as well as 
hanged added a ghoulish interest to the pro- 
ceedings. It issorepresented, and probably with 
justice, in the account of the trial of Charles 
Darnay in A Tale of Two Cities. To-day, when 
there is no possibility of such a horror we never- 
theless have a certain sentimental feeling for the 
old terms, and so may be a little sorry to learn 
that the Scottish Criminal Justice Bill has 
abolished a variety of ancient penalties, of the 
continued existence of which we were quite 
unaware. Among them is drawing and quar- 
tering, outlawry, corruption of the blood follow- 
ing a conviction for treason and _ escheat 
following conviction for murder or treason. 
Outlawry has by comparison with the others an 
almost modern sound in these days of ‘‘ stateless 
persons”’ all over Europe, and, if memory serves, 
a witness who vanished before a famous Scottish 
murder trial in the ’nineties was formally out- 
lawed. Perhaps it is as well to do away with 
outworn methods of procedure lest one of them 
should suddenly bob up in an unexpected 
manner. That happened in the 19th century in 
the once celebrated case of Abraham Thornton, 
when an ‘‘appeal of murder’ was resorted to 
and Mr. Thornton in answer proposed to throw 
down his glove in Westminster Hall and wager 
his body in single combat against his accuser. 
The accuser did not like the prospect, there was 
no battle, and now it is one of the things that 
never can happen again. 
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A 
COUNTRYMAN’S 
NOTES 


By 
Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


UR local branch of the Royal Society for 
() the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals is 
drawing a useful little dividend from a 
maternity mishap which occurred to a very 
fruitful sow that lives on a neighbouring farm. 
This gallant lady produced not only a complete 
litter of 13 healthy piglets, but also, as an after- 
thought, a poor little freak on the Siamese twins 
principle. This queer object possesses one head, 
two forequarters, complete with legs, which are 
joined together back to front, and two hind- 
quarters, with legs and tails, which are set at a 
different angle from that of the forequarters. 
The various parts of this monstrosity are 
perfect in every detail (the eyes have eyelashes 
and the feet hoofs) and since this town can 
boast of an expert taxidermist, which is very 
unusual these days, the little abnormality has 
been set up in a glass case. This case, covered 
with a cloth, is in a conspicuous position in one 
of our shops, and by the side of it there is one of 
the R.S.P.C.A.’s collecting boxes. After a shop- 
per who is waiting while the points are snipped 
off his ration book has inserted a silver coin in 
the collecting box, the cloth cover is removed 
from the glass case and he is rewarded bya 
sight that may not be particularly beautiful, but 
which is certainly interesting. 
* * * 


HE little freak, I am told, lived for an hour 

and a half, and actually walked across the 
floor of the sty before it came to the conclusion 
that life would not be worth living in this con- 
trolled world, where the regulations concerning 
pigs are such that few men can cope with them, 
and where the ration is insufficient for a pig 
with only one body. Incidentally, in its latest 
pig regulations the Ministry of Food is insistent 
that in future a pig is not to be fed, but ‘“‘served 
with food.’’ This, of course, suggests some- 
thing on a rather higher scale of polite attention 
than pushing the old pig on one side with one’s 
foot while one pours his swill into the trough, 
and I feel that, if one is to obey the Ministry of 
Food’s pamphlet in the spirit as well as the 
letter, one should smarten oneself up for the 
occasion by putting on “‘tails’’ and a black tie. 


* * 
* 


HERE is also, | gather, to be a good deal 

more discipline in the pig-keeping world, on 
the principle that if a man aspires to the honour 
he should live up to it, and I foresee the time 
when a pig-keeper of some years’ standing will be 
instantly recognisable since he will “‘jump 
smartly to it’? when ordered, and in every way 
will approximate to the high standard set by 
the Brigade of Guards. Under the heading of 
“Shared Sties,’’ we are told that a roster must 
be kept, and that ‘‘the work of feeding and tend- 
ing the pigs must be shared equally by both 
owners.” It is quite obvious, therefore, that 
there is to be no slackness in future, and no 
attempt to take advantage of the good nature 
of a neighbour who has gone into pig-partnership 
with one. If one’s name is on the roster for the 
6.30 a.m. parade for serving the pig with food, 
one must be there properly dressed for the part, 
and, if in the same way one is detailed for the 
weekly fatigue of mucking out the sty, it is not 
a bit of use going to the local authorities with 
the usual excuse that owing to a pain in one’s 
back one is unable to perform the task. 

I think the Ministry of Food’s new regula- 
tions cover almost every porcine point that may 
arise, so that in future every pig-keeper will 
know exactly where he stands. In view of the 
shortage of manure everywhere, however, one 
feels there should have been some definite 
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instructions about the ownership of the valu- 
able muck that is removed weekly from the 
“‘Shared Sties.”’ 


* * 


CORRESPONDENT has called attention 

to a notable omission during the late sum- 
mer of this year, namely that nobody, so far as 
he knows, reported seeing a sea serpent, and 
even the famous Loch Ness monster failed to 
make its usual demonstration. The sea serpent 
used to be g regular feature of our newspapers 
in the days of peace during what was then 
known as the “‘silly season,’’ when, with plenty 
of space available and not very much topical 
news, some popular item had to be found to fill 
in an odd half-column. Matters are very differ- 
ent now, and the main worry of editors is to 
decide which of many interesting and sometimes 
alarming topics can find a place in the very 
limited space at their disposal. What with 
Mr. Vishinsky’s gyroscopic manoeuvres, the 
constant flouting of the U.N. truce in Palestine, 
and Eire’s recent decree that a considerable per- 
centage of the commissioned ranks of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps shall in future be aliens, 


. there has been no necessity to stir up the sea 


serpent from its ocean bed. 

I am not in a position to say what is the 
exact percentage of Irish doctors in the 
British Army, since apparently the nationality 
of the serving members of the R.A.M.C. is one 
of the few things that our statistics-mongers 
have overlooked, but in the days when I was 
inoculated about once a month against some 
tropical disease, typhoid, or hydrophobia, I was 
under the impression that at least 40 per cent. 
hailed from Southern Ireland, 35 per cent. from 
Scotland, and the remaining 25 per cent. from 
England and Wales. I cannot think why so 
many Southern Irishmen elect to serve the 
country which oppressed them so cruelly in the 
past, but I can affirm that none of those I met 
seemed to worry very much about it, nor to 
bear me a grudge for the brutal treatment that 
they had received from my countrymen in the 
bad old days—and an Irishman with a hypo- 
dermic syringe in his hand and a bared English 
arm in front of him hasan excellent opportunity 
for getting a bit of his own back. 


* * 
* 


O revert to the absentee sea serpent, my 

correspondent, who is a seafaring man, 
asks why it is that when the sea serpent is 
described in the Press, with sometimes an 
illustration of it drawn by a man on the spot, it 
is invariably stated, and the picture also shows, 
that the creature moves through the water with 


an undulating movement of its long body. This, 
in his opinion, throws some doubt on its identi- 
fication, since all snakes, including sea snakes, 
travel through the water with a lateral, and not 
an up-and-down movement, of their coils, and 
during their passage across a stream or small 
lake their method of progress is precisely the 
same as that which they adopt on dry land. 

I am not in a position to argue about the 
matter myself, since I have never seen an 
authentic sea serpent, and on the many occa- 
sions when one has been sighted from the ship 
in which I was travelling it has been proved to 
be a line of porpoises moving in single file, a 
couple of grampuses having a disagreement 
over matrimonial affairs or a giant sea bat 
doing its morning exercises. I have, however, 
frequently when fishing seen an English grass 
snake, and also occasionally an adder, swim 
across a river, and the movements of their coils 
when doing this are definitely not up and down, 
but a graceful winding which suggested that 
they were quite as much at home in the water 
as they were on land. 


* * 
* 


WO stories of a dog’s desire to be helpful 

that have recently come to my notice are so 
amusing that I think they are worth passing on. 
One concerns a Labrador bitch who, realising 
that the bottle of milk left at the cottage door 
was a most important item of her mistress’s 
daily ration, thought that it was a pity she 
should receive only one bottle when so many 
more were available at the doors of others who 
were of no importance and therefore not entitled 
to milk. Once she had grasped this point, she 
was exceedingly thorough in her methods, as 
are all individuals of this devoted breed, and in 
less than half an hour had collected and brought 
to her mistress’s door all the bottles she could 
find in the village and its vicinity. It is so diffi- 
cult on occasions such as this to convince some 
of the people who suffer that the dog was not 
acting on instructions. 

The other story is of a Sealyham, named 
Jobie, who on every Sunday morning accom- 
panied his master to church, to remain 
obediently in the porch, where he dozed until 
the service was over. This routine continued for 
several years until the day when Master on 
beginning to read the First Lesson announced 
that on this Sunday it would be the second 
chapter of the Book of Job. On hearing this 
Jobie, thinking that the congregation would like 
to see the author, walked solemnly down the 
aisle and curled up at the foot of the lectern 
while Master read the story of his trials and 
tribulations. 
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MAP of English castles existing in the 
A year 1200 would show a great majority 
located at river crossings. The strategy 
of such warfare as there has been in England 
has always been controlled by the river system. 
Had Hitler’s invasion plans succeeded, our 
rivers would again have yed an important 
part in military operations. There are no moun- 
tains in Southern England, and in the north the 
long Pennine range runs parallel to, not athwart 
the lines of communication to and from the 
northern kingdom, so that it can be by-passed 
on the east or west, though less easily on the 
west owing to the formidable obstacle presented 
by the mountains of the Lake District almost 
closing the gap. The main barriers obstructing 
the movement of armies are the rivers—Thames, 
Severn, Dee, the rivers flowing into the Wash, 
the Trent and the Yorkshire rivers debouching 
into the Humber. Account also has to be taken 
of the Fens and of marshes (those of the Mersey, 
for instance) now drained. 

The Conqueror was quick to grasp the 
importance of the river crossings, doubtless 
impressed on him during his lightning campaigns 
in the north and west. He set about the task 
of consolidating his conquest by establishing 
garrisons in permanent fortified posts, chosen 
for their strategic value. Some fifty castles are 
mentioned in Domesday Book. A large pro- 
portion of these were sited at the passages of the 
rivers. With the notable exceptions of the 
Tower of London and Exeter, and perhaps one 
or two others, the Conqueror’s castles were 
earth fortresses comprising a stockaded mound 
and a bailey enclosed by palisades, giving the 
familiar motte-and-bailey plan. After the inter- 
necine warfare of Stephen’s reign Henry II 
developed the Norman strategic plan into a con- 
nected system of fortifications. Having ordered 
the destruction of unlicensed strongholds, the 
so-called adulterine castles that had sprung up 
all over the country, he proceeded to rebuild in 
stone the Conqueror’s earth fortresses and to 
construct many new castles. As before, the 
defensive system was based on the river 
crossings. But the coastline was not ignored; 
witness the great towers erected to defend the 
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THE WHITE TOWER, BEGUN BY THE 


CONQUEROR, WAS COMPLETED BY WILLIAM RUFUS 


Hastings, Porchester, Orford, 
Scarborough. In establishing control over 
Saxon England, however, the Normans were 
greatly indebted to what the Romans had done 
before them. 

So thorough and enduring was the Roman 
network of roads that they continued to be 
utilised and formed the framework of medieval 
communications. Some of the lesser roads had 
fallen out of use and were abandoned, and 
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changes were made here and there along the 
routes of the great highways; what the Normans 
found was an old and decayed road system, but 
it was a strategic system, which they revived in 
part and developed. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that so many of the Roman castra became 
the sites of medizval castella planted beside the 
river crossings. A place ending in “chester” 
usually yields a castle. London and some other 
towns had, of course, never been deserted and 
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3.—BROUGHAM CASTLE, WESTMORLAND, OCCUPYING THE SITE OF 


garrisons with castles were established in them. 
But many of the Roman settlements had 
dwindled to mere hamlets or disappeared 
entirely. By building the great keep of New- 
castle to command the crossing of the Tyne, 
Henry II revived a defunct Roman station. 
When the site was fortified by the Conqueror, 
there was only an inconsiderable village to mark 
the former Pons Aelii. This was not the only 
example of a novum castrum arising where a 
Roman one had been. With our island again 
under a powerful but alien centralised govern- 
ment, the importance of defending the strategic 
points on the lines of communication auto- 
matically reasserted itself. 

The most obvious instance of the revival of 
Roman dispositions was along the road (which 
is Roman, medizwval and modern) connecting 
Dover with London. It was as important for the 
Normans as for the Romans to fortify not only 
the terminals of this direct route to the Con- 
tinent but also the two main river crossings, at 
Canterbury on the Stour and Rochester on the 
Medway. The keep of Rochester, standing 
beside the southern bridgehead (Fig. 2), is as 
impressive an example as any in England of a 
castle guarding the river passage. In the north, 
Chester on the Dee and York on the Ouse by 
the dictation of strategical geography again 
became fortrésses and depots of capital import- 
ance. York, standing at the head of its tidal 
river, is the natural centre of the great plain 
and granary of north-eastern England. It was 
given two castles, one on either bank of the 
Ouse. 

Several of the photographs chosen to 
illustrate this theme of the river passage show 
a bridge close beside the castle; in others the 
bridge is just out of the picture. Where there 
is now a bridge there may have been only 


(Right) 4.—-CHEPSTOW CASTLE BESIDE 
THE WYE SECURED THE ROUTE TO 
SOUTH WALES 
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a ford when the castle was built. It is a mistake, however, to suppose that rw 
the sphere of influence of a riverside castle was limited to the actual river ‘ 
crossing. A castle was not merely a fortress; it was an arsenal, a depot 
and a base; and sometimes a site some distance from the river crossing 
was chosen. Windsor, for instance, was selected by the Conqueror for the 
site of a castle because the chalk cliff above the river was the first easily 
defensible site on the Thames west of London; it could threaten the capital 
at a distance, and it was also within easy striking range of the Thames 
crossings at Maidenhead and Staines. The Thames was a major obstacle 
to the movement of forces in and out of the southern counties, and its 
line was defended by a chain of castles, Windsor, Reading, Wallingford, 
Oxford. In the struggle of the Barons with King John and again during 
the rebellion of Simon de Montfort, this river line influenced the cam- 
paigns that were fought.. In the later stages of the campaign against de 
Montfort, culminating in the battle of Evesham, another river line, that of 
the Severn, with its castles at Gloucester, Worcester and Bridgnorth, 
became a vital factor controlling the marches of the opposing forces. 

The long curve of the Trent cutting across the Midlands and dividing 
northern from central England is a third formidable barrier. On this line 
Nottingham and Newark were the key fortresses guarding the crossings. 
Three times in our history Nottingham by virtue of its central position 
was made the rallying point of an army—by Edward IV after his un- 
opposed landing at Ravenspur in 1471, by Richard III before Bosworth, 
and by Charles I when he raised his standard at the opening of the Civil 
War. The garrison at Newark (Fig. 6) was the responsibility of the Bishop 
of Lincoln in the same way that Norham on the Tweed was that 
of the Bishop of Durham. 

Other riverside castles, the strategic importance of which is clearly 
revealed by air photography are Chepstow, Rhuddlan and Conway. Chepstow 
guarded the road into South Wales where it made the passage of the Wye 


5.—BARNARD CASTLE, CO. DURHAM, 
IS SITED BESIDE THE TEES ON AN 
IMPORTANT CROSS ROUTE OVER THE 
PENNINES. (Left) 6.—NEWARK CASTLE, 
FORMERLY HELD BY THE BISHOPS 
OF LINCOLN, PROTECTED A MAIN 
CROSSING OF THE TRENT. (Below) 
7.—CONWAY, ONE OF EDWARD I's 
WELSH FORTRESSES 


(Fig. 4) Rhuddlan and Conway (Fig. 7), two of 
the links in the chain of fortresses built after 
Edward I’s subjugation of North Wales, com- 
mand respectively the crossings of the Clwyd 
and the Conway rivers on the coastal road. In 
the north, Brougham (Fig. 3) occupied a 
position of importance on the route to Carlisle, 
where after descending from Shap the road 
crosses the Eamont. This is another instance of 
a medizval castle occupying the site of a Roman 
post. Brougham was also one of the chain of 
strongholds, including Appleby and Brough, 
which defended the Westmorland end of the 
route across the Pennines over Bowes Moor; 
all three castles were held by the Viponts and 
their successors, the Cliffords. On the eastern 
side of the range the road descends into Teesdale, 
where Barnard Castle (Fig. 5) guarded the pass- 
age. This last is one of the many castles built 
on a cliff-like position above the river; but even 
more impressive is the siting of Durham and 
of Richmond 15 miles to the south-east. 
Richmond controlled no important cross-route, 
but it blocked the entrance to Swaledale, as 
Barnard Castle and Middleham blocked those 
of Teesdale and Wensleydale. 

In this brief survey of river castles the 
Tower of London (Fig. 1) has been deliberately 
left to the last. Its great keep, begun by the 
Conqueror and completed by Rufus, and its 
encircling walls, although they might seem 
expressly intended to protect London Bridge 
a few hundred yards upstream, were built with 
a different purpose. The Tower was designed to 
overawe the City, but as an insurance policy it 
proved to be almost valueless to the Crown, 
although it made a useful prison. London was 
too large to be overawed by a castle; it was too 
large ever to be besieged ; and more than once the 
citizens opened their gates to the forces of the 
party which they favoured, ignoring the garrison 
holding the Tower. But in an air photograph 
the King’s fortress appears to be a characteristic 

eg ee ' de i ; riverside stronghold guarding the crossing and 
Seuss poe ali ; FS ai 2 protecting the City, all the more so when the 
ae — iti Tower Bridge, with its battlemented gateways 
‘ ; » and drawbridges, pushes itself into the picture. 

A. S. O. 

The photographs weve specially taken for 
CountTRY LIFE by Aerofilms, Ltd. Previous articles 
in this series (to be continued) appeared on July 11, 
1947, and September 17, 1948. 
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BATTLES WITH THE LOCUST = sy serrery rteicu 


Officer set off to do battle with the locusts. 

As the light came over the plains, the 
zebra wheeled and galloped off in the rising sun. 
Under the flat-topped acacia trees the giraffe 
and the eland had a sleepy look, but the Thomp- 
son’s gazelles were flicking their tails briskly. 
By the rickety pole bridge over the river a 
spurwing goose clattered noisily from the reeds. 
A yellow-bill slanted into the stream and took 
fright as its feet flurried the water, and was off 
again. The District Officer sighed, but there was 
no time for these things—the locust hoppers 
were abroad in the land and must be destroyed. 

Since the beginning of history the locust 
has been a burden to mankind. A swarm is 
pictured on an Egyptian tomb four and a half 
thousand years old. The 
writings of ancient Romans 
and Greeks bewailed the 
depredations of these mon- 
strous grasshoppers. China 
and India have suffered 
famine owing to them. 
Nearer home, Spain, Italy, 
and the Balkans have 
heard the whirring wings 
of hungry millions. 

But no country has 
suffered worse, no land has 
had a heavier bill to pay, 
than Africa. In 1929 Tan- 
ganyika Territory lost 90 
per cent. of its crops. A 
year later Nigeria had to 
import hundreds of tons 
of food-stuffs to avert a 
famine, and in 10 years 
the Union of South Africa 
spent one and a _ half 
million pounds in fighting 
locusts. Now, in central 
Tanganyika, they were on 
the ravage again, and the 
District Officer was on his 
way to rid his little bit of 
Africa of the pests. 

There is something 
hypnotic about a swarm 
of locusts. Massed against 
the blue sky, they form 
a dark, smoky cloud. 
Then the sun strikes them and they sparkle and 
glitter as they come nearer. Deliberately, 
menacingly, they hold to their course. The 
African watches them approaching in their 
hundreds of thousands. If it is early in the 
day, he may be lucky and see them sweep 
overhead. If the afternoon is well advanced, 
he knows that they will settle at any moment. 

Then suddenly the swarm is all round. 
The sun is dimmed and softened as it shines 
through opaque membranes. The air is filled 
with the rustling of wings, and there is a faint 
hissing like the fall of snowflakes. The insects 
flutter round one’s head, jostle against one’s 
face, and crawl and cling with remarkably 
tenacious legs. 

Then, always too late, the apathetic Afri- 
can becomes alarmed. Tins are banged fiercely, 
columns of smoke rise up into the air. God is 
invoked to send a hurricane, a flight of storks, 
anything that can drive the menace away. But 
it is no good; the swarm is down, thousands 
and thousands of staring, winged grasshopper 
monsters. The bushes are laden and _ their 
branches break beneath the weight. The tall 
maize is hidden from sight and the millet dis- 
appears beneath the ravenous mass. The great 
feed begins. Nothing now will rouse the swarm 
as night comes on. Early next morning it will 
be on its way, leaving destruction and stark 
hunger where it rested, and many African 
peasants will be rueful that they did not follow 
the advice of the Government to plant root crops. 

To destroy locusts successfully, one must 
know something of their habits. There are 
different kinds, the Red Locust, the Migratory, 
the Desert and others, but all have one regret- 
table characteristic : they are prolific breeders. 
The terrain of Africa makes it impracticable to 
destroy every adult locust that flies, and as 
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each pair can produce not fewer than a 
hundred other locusts, even the destruction of 
99 per cent. of a swarm would not deny exis- 
tence to countless others. 

The rate of multiplication is so great and 
the locust’s lack of respect for frontiers so 
marked that at one period the Migratory 
species by itself covered the whole of Africa in 
five years. It swarmed out of Timbuktu in the 
French Sudan, and almost before anyone 
realised what was happening, it had infested 
West Africa. Then it crossed the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, multiplyirg and travelling 
with great rapidity, and overran East Africa. 
Thence it entered Rhodesia, flew right over the 
continent, and took possession of South-west 
Africa. 





NOT LEAVES, BUT LOCUSTS 
“The bushes are laden and their branches break beneath the weight.” 


Obviously, therefore, to attack locusts on 
the wing is a hopeless task. The best solution is 
to destroy them before they can fly, and in this 
the locust shows a small degree of co-operation, 
since, fortunately, it lives on the ground for a 
considerable time before taking to the air. 

The female lays her eggs in the earth. Two, 
or at most three, weeks later the larva appears 
and rapidly becomes a black, frog-like little 
creature of considerable activity. If there are 
other larve in the vicinity he has a marked 
propensity for joining up with them. There is a 
well-authenticated case of a dense band of these 
little creatures, several feet wide and a mile in 
depth, climbing a rocky hill of 200 ft. high, and 
scaling the walls of a house at the top. Not 
content with this, they went along the roof and 
down the other side without loss of formation. 

Such is the tenacity of the locust in infancy ; 
such is the hopper which must be blasted out of 
existence before a winged state renders it a 
thousandfold more dangerous. 

Once winged, the locust becomes an inter- 
national problem and, as such, it is efficiently 
dealt with by an International Locust Control, 
which has its own research stations. The object 
of this body is to seek out breeding places, how- 
ever remote, and place them under permanent 
control, thus ensuring the destruction of swarms 
at their place of origin before they have a 
chance to invade millions of miles of country. 

But locusts are cunning things and do not 
always act as might be expected. Sometimes a 
swarm will appear and egg-laying take place in 
an area in which no one expected them. 
Then, in a little while, the news will come in to 
the local government officer that the hoppers 
are out and every man Jack must be organised 
for their destruction. 

But the African is apt to be optimistic and 


to wait until danger is on him. On the day on 
which the Tanganyika District Officer made an 
early start by car and then walked many weary 
miles to accomplish the annihilation of the hop- 
pers, he found a village full of men and women 
who had not turned out. 

“Oh,” they said, ‘they won’t come here. 
They are half an hour’s walk away and going in 
the opposite direction.”’ 

The District Officer was hot and tired and 
irritable. ‘‘You will see,’”’ he said. ‘“‘ Perhaps 
I shall lead them here to teach you a lesson,” 
and he went to sleep for a short while against a 
tree. 

He woke to a great tickling of his legs. 
Marching over him with fixed determination, a 
long column of hoppers was heading for the 
village. 

The District Officer 
called his messenger. ‘‘Go 
and tell them,” he said 
simply, “‘I have guided 
the hoppers as I warned 
the lazy ones.”” Thereafter 
there was a record turn- 
out of people bent on 
slaughter. 

The best way to deal 
with hoppers is to beat 
them to pulp. Armed with 
sticks, branches snatched 
from bushes, goat-skin 
flails, or any other suitable 
weapon, the people form 
a ring round them. But 
this must be done swiftly 
and silently, or the cunning 
creatures break up their 
parties and scatter far and 
wide. Once surrounded, 
they are driven into the 
centre of the ring. The 
beating arms rise and fall, 
and the threshing con- 
tinues in time to song and 
shouting, for once the hop- 
pers are well hemmed in, 
the more noise the better 
and the keener the slaugh- 
ter. As the ring closes in, 
with the hoppers going 
frantic in the centre, some 
of the beaters drop out and form a second ring 
behind the first to catch any insects that may 
have escaped, and so the execution goes on 
until the ground is cleared. 

This method is the most popular and 
achieves spectacular results—not only for the 
hoppers. Cracked heads are often the result of 
African enthusiasm when the ring gets too 
narrow. But if the hoppers are advancing 
in dense columns and the land is flat and open, 
another excellent method is trenching. 

Ditches are cut in the path of the marching 
horde, deep and vertical enough to stop the 
hoppers from getting out. Their very tenacity 
of purpose brings the creatures to their doom, 
and they topple over in thousands into the 
trenches. Sometimes brushwood ashes, red hot, 
accelerate their end. More often the diggers 
wait until the trenches are full and then jump in 
to trample and leap and flail, with their hands 
as well as feet, and this is one reason why it is 
not always wise to fill the trenches with hot 
ashes, despite the proverbial horniness of Afri- 
can soles. 

So it goes on all day. As dusk approaches 
the District Officer reaches his car and starts on 
the long drive home. Against the sunset the 
rocks point fingers to the sky. Partridges call 
urgently from the maize shambas and in the 
distance there is the grating rattle of guinea-fowl. 

The dark comes down and a jackal shines 
silver in the headlamps of the car. From the 
lake below the house drifts the smell of marsh 
and reed and the sound of geese honking con- 
tentedly. The light shines above the hill and 
the District Officer comes home to his bath and 
his supper and his bed. Another million locusts 
have been destroyed before they got out of 
hand. To-morrow, 50 miles away, he will set 
another battle in motion. 
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WHERE ELSE ARE DOGS 


ERE in this Cumbrian dale a bit of flat 
H land is more precious than rubies. It has 

to be the sanctuary of sheep at lambing- 
time, and later to grow hay that is never any- 
where near a bumper crop. So such sport as 
cricket and football and tennis are no more than 
names. The sprawling granite slopes refuse to 
provide room for them. As for golf, the mere 
thought of it is full of laughter. Boulders and 
brackens and matted heather, foaming becks 
and craggy ravines and lung-bursting pitches of 


THE END 


BROUGHT TO WATCH DOG-SHOWS? 
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rock would make the game a blend of moun- 
taineering and perpetual hide-and-seek. As 
Nature has refused to let us play with a ball, 
we have become skilled in other field excite- 
ments. 

The stranger from afar can watch them all 
at our puppy-show. He will find no grandstand 
of steel and concrete and timber. He can perch 
himself in the tilted, shaggy meadow, or stay on 
the dale road and look over the dry-stone wall 
if he begrudges paying, or find a seat for himself 
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OF A HOUND-TRAIL, WHICH IS OVER TEN MILES OF MOUNTAIN. THE 


FAVOURITE LEADS 


THE JUDGING 


RING IN THE CUMBRIAN DALE 
anywhere up the knobbly fell-breasts and peer 
down a thousand feet or more, if his sight is 
keen enough. Before the afternoon is out he 
will admit that we know something about thrills. 

Things begin quietly enough, with the 
parading and judging of sheep-dogs and trail- 
hounds. Everybody seems to have brought a 
dog, and not all of the dogs are competitors. 
Where else in the world are dogs brought to 
watch dog-shows? Then, at three o’clock 
maybe, there is a surge across to the other side 
of the meadow to watch the first 
hound-trail. A dozen slim, leggy trail- 
hounds are held in leash by their 
masters, waiting for the trail-layer to 
appear around the curve of a distant 
spinney. 

The scented course has been laid 
over ten miles of mountain by two 
men dragging sacks soaked with 
paraffin and aniseed. They have 
started from the centre, one working 
back to the beginning and the other 
to the end. A man looms out from 
among the rowans and birches, and 
suddenly whips his sack off the 
ground. Yelping and yammering, the 
released hounds shoot off towards him, 
and go streaking past, to vanish in the 
spinney and reappear on the fell-side 
beyond. They are moving at twenty 
miles an hour up a slope of sixty 
degrees, over boulders and scree and 
through a tangle of whin and bracken 
and heather. There they go, across a 
shoulder of bare, swart granite, and 
lollop wetly among a bright green 
spread of soggy moss. They will have 
many a beck and ravine and airy ridge 
to cross before they complete the 
course of ten miles, and their time for 
the whole job will be about half an hour. 

We smoke, and chat, and wait. 
The owners of the hounds are gathering 
by the winning line. Somebody lets 
out a terrific yell, and points. To 
the left of us is a sweep of fell 
rising eight hundred feet, a wall of 
emerald and umber and grey, marked 
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human being coming down? He is bounding from rock to 
rock, jumping with feet together to avoid the risk of rupture, 
descending with amazing speed and the poise of a ballet 
dancer a savage tilt that most of us would have to tackle 
by feeling our way with groping hands and cautious toes. 
The others are leaping down behind him with the effect of 
an acrobatic tableau. 

He lands at the top of the green track, glances over 
his shoulder, breaks into a pelting run. We can see the 
flicker of him through the strip of woodland. He vaults the 
wall and races in to win by twenty yards, and his time is nine 
minutes fifty-three seconds. He has enough breath left to 
start chatting immediately to a friend. 

There is another fell race, for boys under fifteen. For 
them the course is shorter. The next event is a hound-trail 
for puppies. They complete a circuit of five rough and high- 
perched miles in twenty minutes. The dalesfolk drift towards 
the centre of the meadow. It is time for the Cumberland 
wrestling. 

A dark-haired youth and a man of about forty take off 
their jackets and boots, walk into the ring, shake hands, and 
lean forward. From their waists upwards, their bodies are 
nearly parallel with the ground. Their chins are against each 
other’s shoulders. Each has one arm over and one arm 
under that of his opponent. They feel for a grip about the 
base of the spine. For half a minute they manceuvre, 
adjusting the grip and padding with the feet. The man 
gives a swift, straining twist, and a heave. The youth is 
swung clean off the ground. With the wriggle of an eel he 
twines his right leg behind the man’s left calf. For another 
half.minute there is a battle of balances. The man can swing 
him down on the ground, but there is the likelihood that he, 
too, will topple over, because of that twining leg. He chooses 
the moment, gives a powerful wrench. As the youth is flung 
back and down, apparently helpless, he turns himself in the 
air while actually falling. The man goes down with him, and 
touches the ground first with his knee, and the youth has won. 

That is the core and subtlety of Cumberland wrestling. 
The man whose knee first touches the ground is the loser. It 
puts a premium on delicate balance and clever footwork. 
Sheer physical strength has its value. But the man of muscle 
must also be swift and light on his feet, and have the knack 
of perfect timing, if he is to shine at the game. If he judges 
the wrong moment to make his heave, the feet of his opponent 
will go dancing around in an incredibly rapid and tactical jig, 
and if the strong man is not careful, this may be repeated 
time and again until, out of breath, he is caught off his guard 
and his balance. 

Most of the bouts are of short duration. Now and again 
there is a ‘‘dog-fall.’”’ That is when the judges decide that 

the knees of both men touched the ground 


THE BREATHLESS COURSE FOR THE FELL RACE. COMPETITORS CAN 
BE DISCERNED SCRAMBLING UP THE 600 FT.-HIGH FELL TO THE FLAG, 
BESIDE WHICH ARE THE TINY FIGURES OF TWO JUDGES 


by the pale hair-line of a descending sheep- trot. At the staircase of rock he slows to a kind 


track. Where it dips over the summit of the 
fell a pale dot has slid into vision. As every- 
body starts shouting, a second dot bobs up 
behind the first. More follow, and farmers 
and shepherds, with the discerning eyes of 
hawks, scream out the names of the leaders. 
If we have backed them, we feel a little fluttery 
inside, and stare with extra concentration. As 
the hounds race lower down the fell-breast they 
are hidden by trees and a curve of the ground. 
Something white clears the meadow wall with 
a cat-like leap. It is the favourite, and before 
he has touched the ground there is another 
hound in the air behind him. But the fraction 
of a second means yards in distance, and the 
favourite comes bucketing in, giving ecstatic 
tongue, and grabs the chunk of meat held out 
by his wildly bellowing master. 

Yes, desperate speed and grace set among 
coloured grandeur leave us with no great yearn- 
ing for ball-games. 

There is another general movement across 
the meadow. Seven young men have gathered 
by the farmer who is acting as starter of the 
fell race. Three are wearing shorts and vests. 
The others merely peel off their jackets and 
stand in everyday shirts and trousers tucked 
mto their boots. In front of them the fell climbs 
to a tiny peak six hundred feet above. First 
there is the stone wall and a strip of woodland, 
after that a green track winds up through 
brackens and a squelching, marshy tongue of 
land, and the final stretch is steep rock spattered 
by boulders and loose, sharp scree, topped by the 
flag on the peak. 

A man from the flat lands surveying this 
breathless course would feel proud of himself if 
he could get up there and back in forty minutes. 

The farmer gives the word. The seven start 
off full tilt, and by the time they reach the green 
track they are still more or less bunched. A 
young man with bright fair hair forges ahead. 
He goes across the marshy stretch at a quick 


of scrambling running-walk. You can almost 
feel your own lungs throbbing near to suffoca- 
tion and your calf-muscles aching. The rest of 
them are scrambling and panting after him, 
small figures scurrying up the steepness. 

He rounds the flag. Is this a goat or a 


simultaneously. Nobody questions a decision, 
and nobody shows the faintest sign of losing his 
temper. This is a good-humoured sport, and 
the only crime in it is to wear a silk vest, which 
slips away under an honest hold. 

The wrestling is over, and we have had a 
great afternoon without using a ball. 


COMPETITORS IN A WRESTLING MATCH—A SEVERE TEST OF DELICATE BALANCE 
AND CLEVER FOOTWORK 
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THE KING’S GRANDSON: 


HEN the King dispensed with the 

W attendance of the Home Secretary at 

Buckingham Palace on the occasion of 

the birth of his first grandchild, he did some- 

thing more than put an end to an anachronism 

which had become slightly absurd. He took 

formal though belated note of a change that in 

recent times has added to the solid strength of 
the Monarchy. 

For centuries it has been the custom to pro- 
vide official witnesses, who cannot be suspected 
of being intimidated by the reigning King, at 
the birth not only of an immediate heir but of 
any child who might conceivably succeed to the 
Crown or become the ancestor of claimants. In 
early times it was not unusual to show the new- 
born infant at once to the people. We are_all 
familiar with the picturesque story of Edward I, 
at Carnarvon, displaying his young son, the 
future Edward II, and promising the newly 
conquered Welsh a Prince who knew not a word 
of English. The story as it stands is mythical, 
for the child was not at that time the heir 
(having an elder brother Alfonso), nor was he 
made Prince of Wales until he was seventeen ; 
but the public exhibition is characteristic of the- 
age, and may quite possibly have taken place. 
Later on bishops and other dignitaries were 
invited to be present in the mother’s actual bed- 
chamber when the birth took place. 

The kind of malpractice this custom was 
intended to prevent is illustrated and carica- 
tured by the preposterous fable spread by the 
Whigs in 1688, to the effect that the long- 
desired son of James II was not the Queen’s 
child at all, but had been smuggled into the 
Palace in a warming-pan. Considering that the 
unfortunate Queen Mary of Modena had to 
endure the presence of a score of eminent per- 
sons of both sexes at her lying-in, the tale is 
worth preserving only as an example of the 
lunatic extremes of credulity that party ran- 
cour can generate; but it indicates again the 
purpose behind the practice that has now been 
abolished. It was designed to make indisputable 
the authenticity of Royal births in ages when 
a disputed succession was a constant menace 
to the peace of the Realm. 

Since the death in 1811 of Henry Benedict, 
Cardinal York, known to the Jacobites as 
Henry IX —the last descendant of the child of 
1688 and the last heir male of the House of 
Stuart—no English King or statesman has 
needed to give a moment’s thought to the 
danger of a disputed succession; and the action 
of King George VI in dispensing at last with the 
traditional safeguard against it is an affirmation 
of how simple, in comparison with the problems 
of past ages, the succession to the Throne has 
been made by modern law. 


* * * 


UT though there are few complications, 

there are certain points worth remark 

about the constitutional position of the infant 
Prince. 

His fundamental status in law depends, 
like that of any other child, upon the place of 
his birth. But it happens that the law on this 
subject has just been modified. Up to the 
present year, in most of the Empire, including 
the United Kingdom, any child born within the 
King’s jurisdiction was prima facie a British 
subject. But under the British Nationality Act, 
1948, the new rule is laid down that the status 
of a British subject is acquired, so to speak, 
only at one remove, as a consequence of being 
a ‘‘citizen’’ of one or other of the self-governing 
units of the Commonwealth. The young Prince, 
accordingly, is the first member of the Royal 
Family to be born a ‘‘citizen of the United King- 
dom and colonies’’; and although this curiously 
defined status carries with it that of the British 
subject he is marked from birth as_ being 
technically a member of one of the Common- 
wealth nations and not of the others. In view 
of the modern position of the Royal Family, 
as a group of people who are felt to belong in 
equal measure to every realm under the Crown, 
it seems unfortunate that the draftsmen of the 


Act did not take occa- 
sion to preserve, at least 
for actual descendants 
of the reigning King, the 
undifferentiated status 
of a_ British subject 
without local attach- 
ment. (The Sovereign 
being, of course, neither 
a citizen nor a subject, 
the Prince will be re- 
lieved of the limitation 
should he eventually 
ascend the Throne.) 

By letters patent 
issued a few days before 
the birth, the child, and 
any brothers and sisters 
that may be born here- 
after, is raised to the 
titular dignity of a 
Prince with the style of 
His Royal Highness. 
The Princess’s family 
are thus made an excep- HER ROYAL 
tion to the rule which 
was laid down by King George V in 1917, when 
he was trying to prune the ramifications of the 
tree of Royalty. He ordained that these two 
styles and titles should be limited to the children 
of a sovereign and those of his sons, but not of 
his daughters. One consequence of this was that 
in the third generation the princely title would 
lapse, and the daughters and younger sons (the 
eldest sons might expect to inherit peerages) 
would have need of a family name. The House 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha never having used a 
surname, King George assumed that of Windsor 
for the benefit of his untitled descendants. 

It has been frequently suggested that this 
name will be borne also, under Royal warrant or 
patent, by the children of Princess Elizabeth. 
Most lovers of history would deplore the sugges- 
tion. When the Crown passes through the 
female line, we speak by established convention 
of the advent of a new dynasty; and each new 
dynasty in our history has been known by a new 
name. The Hanoverians, the Stuarts, the 
Tudors and the great line who were known to 
after ages, though not to themselves, as the 
Plantagenets, all took their origin from the 
marriages of heiresses; and there seems no good 
reason to break with the tradition now. The 
name of Windsor will be perpetuated by 
the descendants of George V in the Gloucester 
and Kent lines. The name of Mountbatten has 
won sufficient distinction in the service of the 
Commonwealth to be worthy of promotion to 
dynastic rank. At any rate, it remains the sur- 
name of the young Prince unless and until the 
King is pleased to change it. 

* * * 

HE Prince, being the eldest son, is born 

heir apparent to both his father and his 
mother. An heir apparent, it should perhaps 
be explained, is an heir who cannot be displaced 
from his position, and must receive the inheri- 
tance provided he outlives the present possessor. 
He is contrasted with an heir presumptive, who 
will only succeed presuming that no child having 
a nearer claim is born in the meantime. 

As heir apparent to Prince Philip the child 
will in the ordinary course of Nature inherit the 
three peerage dignities of Duke of Edinburgh, 
Earl of Merioneth and Baron Greenwich. Should 
he eventually become King these dignities will 
then ‘“‘merge”’ in the Crown. 

In the far more important relationship to 
his mother, the child’s position is more vague. 
He is heir apparent, not to anything she pos- 
sesses, for she has no hereditary dignities, but 
only to her expectations, which are those of an 
heiress presumptive, since so long as the King 
lives it is always conceivable that he may have 
a son, who would come before her in the suc- 
cession. Consequently the infant Prince is only 
second heir presumptive to the Throne. He 
comes next after his mother, thus before Princess 
Margaret in the succession ; but he cannot inherit 
through her anything that she cannot possess 
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herself. Thus the historic dignities that belong 
by right or custom to the heir apparent must be 
reserved for the possibility, however slight, of 
his eventual appearance ; and for the same reason 
that they are witheld from the Princess they are 
not available for her son. ; 

Should she, however, become Queen, her 
eldest son at once becomes heir apparent to the 
Throne. He will automatically become Duke 
of Cornwall, which dignity, with its great 
revenues, is entailed by Charter of 1339 on 
Edward of Woodstock (known centuries later as 
the Black Prince) and the eldest sons of his 
heirs being Kings (or Queens) of England. In 
the peerage of Scotland the dukedom of 
Rothesay will come to him on similar terms, 
together with the barony of Renfrew. By 
invariable custom his mother will, early in her 
reign, create him Prince of Wales and Earl of 
Chester, and instal him in the second place in 
the Order of the Garter. 


* * * 


OMETHING may be added about the legal 

source of that ‘“‘presumptive”’ right of suc- 

cession which resides now in Princess Elizabeth, 
but of which her son is the heir apparent. 

The general custom of feudal Europe, from 
which English succession law depends, knows 
two main patterns of inheritance—by heirs 
male or by heirs general. In the former case the 
daughters of the family and their issue are 
ignored altogether; the succession passes from 
the father to the eldest son, and when the senior 
line comes to an end the cadet line of males that 
has most recently branched off is traced to find 
its eldest representative. But if the ‘‘ limitation” 
is to heirs general, though the eldest son of the 
last inheritor, if he has one, is preferred to any 
of his daughters, the daughters and their issue 
inherit before their father’s brothers or any 
other junior male branch. There is, however, in 
the common law no rule of primogeniture 
among females; a family of sisters have equal 
rights; if they inherit real property it is divided 
and a peerage goes into “‘abeyance”’ between 
them. 

Inheritance by heirs male, when applied to 
the Royal office, is the famous Salic Law, which 
prevails in France and many Continental mon- 
archies. It was the answer to Edward III's 
claim through his mother to the Throne of 
France, and caused that of Hanover to diverge 
to a younger son of George III when Queen 
Victoria inherited the United Kingdom. It has 
never been established in the law of England. 

The law of England, however, has itself 
varied. Down to 1688 the succession was 
regulated by custom, Parliament claiming some 
right to intervene. There was certainly no 
definite rule of heredity before, at earliest, 1216; 
a close kinsman of the last King was expected 
to succeed, but in many cases he was not the 
next heir by either of the recognised rules. 
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His Place in the Constitution 


From John to Richard II the line ran clear; but 
in the Wars of the Roses the Yorkists were 
heirs general and the Lancastrians heirs male, 
though many other considerations were adduced 
on each side of the argument between them. 
The Tudor claim was shadowy and in practice 
rested upon conquest; the Stuarts who were 
co-heirs general, must be mentioned below. 
William and Mary in 1688 succeeded by an 
act of revolution, having been invited by an 
assembly (the Convention) which was not a 
Parliament because there was no King to sum- 
mon it. But in 1701, when it became apparent 
that both William and his sister-in-law Anne 
would probably die without issue, the Act of 
Settlement was passed to provide for the suc- 
cession after their deaths. This is the Act under 
which (as modified by the Act of Abdication of 
Edward VIII) the Crown is still held. 

The guiding purpose of the Act of Settle- 
ment was to exclude the exiled James II, his 
descendants, and all other Papists from the 
succession. In order to do so Parliament sought 
out the nearest Protestant to the old Royal 
line. They found her, rather: remotely, in 
Sophia, the youngest and only Protestant of 
the twelve children of that Elizabeth of 
Bohemia, ‘‘the Queen of Hearts,’’ who plays so 
tragic a part in the history of the Thirty Years 
War. Elizabeth was herself the daughter of 
James I. Sophia had married the Elector of 
Hanover, and had a son, George Ludwig. 
Parliament proceeded to entail the Crown upon 
the heirs of the body of the Electress Sophia, 
being Protestants. This (apart from the reli- 
gious limitation) is the ordinary form of words 
for creating a limitation to heirs general. 

Thus the Crown is now held on a strictly 
Parliamentary title; and Princess Elizabeth 


takes her place as presumptive heir general 
under the Act of Settlement, with her son’s 
subsequent claim dependent on her own. But 
what of the principle mentioned above, that two 
or more sisters becoming heirs general have 
equal rights, the elder not being preferred to the 
younger as with brothers? Why should Princess 
Elizabeth not be co-heir with Princess Mar- 
garet? 
* * * 


HE theoretic question has in fact been 

raised, and leads to historical and legal 
arguments of great complexity. They are too 
technical for more than a brief allusion here; 
but the case for regarding the sisters as equal 
co-heiresses was set out by the great genealogist 
and constitutional theorist, J. H. Round, as 
long ago as 1892. The essay will be found in his 
Studies in Peerage and Family History. It was 
taken up again in an anonymous article in The 
Times for December 19, 1936, when a rather 
hesitant opinion was given in the opposite 
sense. 

Essentially Round’s position seems to rest 
upon the view that the Act of Settlement 
established a fundamentally new rule of law, 
superseding all previous precedents. If this is 
accepted, the entail upon heirs general must be 
interpreted in the strict sense of those words; 
and it seems impossible to find any other mean- 
ing for them except that which establishes 
co-heirship. 

The opponents of Round would hold that 
the Act intended to continue the succession 
according to the rules already established by 
custom, and that all that was new in it was the 
declaration that henceforth the succession 
should be traced from a different source, the 


Electress Sophia. If that can be accepted, then 
there are certain precedents from previous cen- 
turies to show that, in the special case of the 
Crown, an elder sister was accepted as the heir 
general in preference to a younger. The super- 
ficially obvious cases of the first four queens 
regnant of England do not in fact give any 
help. Mary preceded Elizabeth on the Throne, 
not because she was the elder sister, but by 
direction of her father’s will, which had been 
given by Parliament the force of law. Similarly, 
Mary II was placed before her younger sister 
Anne by the revolutionary act of the Con- 
vention. But in the Scottish Succession Case of 
1292 Edward I awarded the Crown to the des- 
cendant of the senior co-heiress of Alexander 
III; and James VI of Scotland ascended the 
Throne of England in 1603 as representative of 
Margaret, the elder daughter of Henry VII, to 
the exclusion of the descendants of her younger 
sister Mary, the family of which the most 
famous member is Lady Jane Grey. Flaws can 
be alleged in both these precedents; but what 
Blackstone calls ‘‘the evident necessity of a sole 
succession to the Throne” may perhaps cover 
any technical imperfection. 

On January 28, 1937, the Home Secretary 
(now Lord Simon) told the House of Commons 
that the Government were advised that there 
was no doubt that Princess Elizabeth was sole 
heir under the Act of Settlement; but he gave 
no reasons. As an exercise in legal theory, 
therefore, the debate is still open; but for practi- 
cal purposes the young Prince may grow up 
without fear of some day seeing his mother and 
his aunt occupying the Throne on alternate 
days, and himself playing Box and Cox with 
some yet unborn cousin in the réle of Prince of 
Wales. 


WINDLESHAM MOOR, SURREY, THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES’ COUNTRY HOME, WHERE IT IS EXPECTED THAT THE 
INFANT PRINCE WILL SPEND HIS CHILDHOOD 
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1.—THE FORECOURT, APPROACH AND STABLES FROM THE MAIN ENTRANCE 


STRATFIELD SAYE HOUSE, HAMPSHIRE—I 


THE SEAT OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


The central portion of the house was built c. 1630 for Sir William Pitt, whose descendant, the first Lord Rivers, 


refaced and began to enlarge it about 1740, transforming the interior. 


From his son in 1817 the property, of which 


the history can be traced to the Conquest, was given to the Duke of Wellington 


FIER Waterloo, when Parliament 
A voted the purchase of a country 
estate for Europe’s hero, the Duke of 
Wellington chose Stratfield Saye from several 
offered for the purpose, among them neigh- 
bouring Bramshill and Sir Robert Walpole’s 
palatial Houghton in Norfolk. The recently 
landscaped valley of the Loddon in which it 
lies, especially the woods and stately avenues 
of the park, seem to have appealed to him. 
He appears not to have paid much attention 
to the house, evidently intending to pull it 
down and build anew. His habitual good 
sense, however, and prolonged absences from 
his new home soon resigned him to the old 
house, to which he made considerable addi- 
tions, though thenceforward he was apt to 
complain that it had been ‘‘a bad invest- 
ment.’’ Many contemporaries were critical of 


2.—_THE APPROACH FROM THE WEST BETWEEN THE STABLES TO THE ENTRANCE FRONT 


his choice. Their unappreciative, indeed 
impercipient, view persisted. As recently as 
1911 the Victoria County History of Hamp- 
shire dismissed Stratfield Saye as ‘“‘a plain 
building of little architectural interest,’ 
though venturing the opinion that it might 
embody parts of a 16th-century house but 
had been so much altered by Lord Rivers in the 
late 18th century that it was difficult to trace 
the original work. It has been left to the 
present generation to notice that, beneath 
Lord Rivers’s superficial alterations, Stratfield 
Saye is substantially a great Charles I house 
of an uncommon type; and for the present 
Duke, with his informed and sympathetic 
taste, so to dispose its remarkable contents 
that it is hard to understand how their excep- 
tional merits were ever overlooked. It is true 
that the present appreciation of Regency art 





partly accounts for the interest that the great 
Duke’s collection holds for us. Apart from 
him, however, Stratfield Saye has a notable 
history. This article, therefore, will be 
devoted to tracing the origin of the estate and 
how this much misunderstood house came to 
take its equivocal shape. 

Its name indicates its early history and 
position. The Roman road from London to 
Bath via Silchester (which lies on the pro- 
perty) here forms the boundary with Berk- 
shire and gave it the name Stratfield, as to 
several adjoining parishes. At the time of the 
Domesday survey there seem to have been 
three estates in the parish, of which the Saxon 
owner was one Bondig. Two were held by 
Hugh, son of Baldri, and were merged to form 
the manor which in the following century was 
owned by the Stoteville family and known as 
Stratfield Stoteville. This 
changed to Stratfield Saye 
after an heiress married 
Robert de Say in_ the 
13th century. The earliest 
reference to a house there 
is c. 1340 when John Wall, 
who had married a Say, ob- 
tained licence to hear Mass 
in the oratory of his house. 
By 1370 Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sybil de Say, had married 
Sir Nicholas Dabridge- 
court and carried the prop- 
erty to the family who held 
it till Jacobean times. 

The Dabridgecourts ap- 
pear to have been Flemings 
from Hainault. Froissart 
describes a reception given 
at ‘“Dambertycourte” 
(Auberci near Bouchain?) 
by a Nicholas Dabridge- 
court to Queen Isabella and 
her son, whom Nicholas ac- 
companied to England and 
by whom he was duly re- 
warded. Many Flemings 
fee «joined the Court of Edward 
III and Philippa of Hain- 
ault, among them Sir Walter 
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3.—THE GARDEN FRONT. 
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Sir William Pitt’s brick, gabled wings were faced with stucco, now a warm apricot, the cornice and a 


new roof added, by Lord Rivers, in the 18th century 


de Manny, founder of the London Charter- 
house, whose body, still bearing his red beard, 
was recently exhumed there. References to 
a Walter Dabridgecourt coming from Flanders 
in the time of John and Henry III imply that 
the family may have had earlier connections 
with England, probably through the wool 
trade and finance. Nicholas’s subvention of 
Edward III seems to have been considerable, 
for his son, Sir Sanchet, became a foundation 
Knight of the Garter; and fis son, Sir John 
Dabridgecourt, K.G., who died 1415, was 
Constable of the Tower. Sir Nicolas of 
Stratfield Saye was the latter’s son. The 
name Darbridge was still to be found among 
local inhabitants a century ago. 

Sir Thomas Dabridgecourt, who was 
Sheriff of Hampshire and knighted in 1583, 
died in 1614. When his son Henry in 1629 
was succeeded by George, the latter’s son, the 
Dabridgecourt estate was already heavily 
involved with Sir William Pitt, Comptroller 
of the Household to James I and principal 
officer of the Exchequer, his son, Edward Pitt, 
and his man, John Cooke. From 1620 
onwards documents at Stratfield Saye testify 
to a succession of loans by the Pitts followed 
by enforced conveyances to them of more and 
more of the land. In 1625 George Dabridge- 
court conveyed “that part of the manor house 
in Stratfield Saye lying towards the church, 
both upper and lower rooms, with a little 
garden plot adjoining” ; in 1626 the advowson ; 
in 1629 the whole house, demesne, and all 
remaining lands. So late as 1640 George 
Dabridgecourt was still in debt to Edward 
Pitt, who since 1630 had been in full posses- 
sion, though he may well have been acting for 
his father, Sir William, throughout. 

This branch of the West Country family 
whose name was to win such lustre was estab- 
lished by John Pitt, a clerk of the Exchequer 
under Queen Elizabeth, father of Sir William 


to whom 4rms were granted in 1604. The 
latter, to whom the building of the house 
is traditionally attributed, certainly accumu- 
lated the capital involved and died at Stratfield 
Saye in 1636, where he is commemorated with 
his wife by the monument (Fig. 7) commis- 
sioned by his son but not erected till 1640, 
the date inscribed on one of the flanking 


\ 


| 


columns together with the sculptors’ signa- 
ture, John and Matthias Christmas. 

The father of these artists, Gerard 
Christmas (died 1634)—“‘ that excellent work- 
man’”’ as Vertue terms him—was one of the 
leading sculptors of the early 17th century, 
known in London for a large relief of James 
I on horseback placed in Aldersgate in 








4.—THE SOUTH END OF THE ENTRANCE FRONT, SHOWING DETAILS OF THE 
c. 1630 BRICKWORK 
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5.—THE DRIVE TOWARDS THE CHURCH 








7.—MONUMENT TO SIR WILLIAM AND LADY PITT, BY JOHN AND 
MATTHIAS CHRISTMAS, 1640 


1618. At the end of his life he designed, though 
his sons executed, the great monument of Arch- 
bishop Abbot in the hospital at Guildford. 


John and Matthias held the post of Carvers to the 
Royal Navy, executing the carved work on the cele- 
brated ship The Sovereign of the Sea built at Woolwich 
in 1637 by Peter Pett. They or their descendants 
possibly settled near Stratfield Saye, for James Christ- 
mas in 1735 left money for the building and endowing 
of a charity school at Sherfield-upon-Loddon ; he may 
have been a local builder, for his name, and the date 
1698, is said to be inscribed on the windows in the 
church there. 


It can only be a surmise but these hints of con- 
nection with the locality and with building, the evi- 
dence of the Christmases’ employment in shipbuilding 
and of Gerard’s semi-structural monument of James | 
raise the possibility that the firm may also on occa- 
sion have devised the “‘models”’ for houses. It was 
not unusual for master-mason and master-carver to 
be thus ambidexterous. Nicholas Stone has buildings 
to his credit definitely; Edward Marshall and William 
Stanton almost certainly. If it could be proved that 
the Christmases were concerned with the general char- 
acter of the Pitts’ rebuilding of Stratfield Saye, 
which they apparently undertook soon after getting 
possession of the estate in 1630, their connection might 
be traced with the distinctive group of buildings of 
c. 1635 which are similarly marked by curvilinear 
pedimented gables with or without wall pilasters. 


It is these features that reveal the fact, not 
previously recorded, that the central body of Stratfield 
Saye is of this period. Subtracting the additions to 
either side and the 18th-century stucco facing, now a 
warm apricot hue but originally white, we get a winged 
brick house with the Dutch type of Baroque gables 
found at Raynham (1620), Swakeleys (1629-38), 
Broome (c. 1635), Rothamsted, Queen’s House at 
Kew, and others. West Horsley, Surrey (c. 1615-20?) 
has more immature gables but an Ionic order carrying 
a moulded brick frieze confined, as here, to the first 
storey. 

The Doric pilasters at Stratfield Saye support 
a white wooden cornice, but this may well replace a 
brick cornice of the kind carried across the face of the 
gables. Where the order was not employed, windows 
and coigns are treated with brick rustication. The 
chimneys, also stuccoed, are in the Jacobean form of 
columnar shafts. There is thus preserved the almost 
complete shell of the Pitt house. Its Elizabethan type 
of plan may indicate that it incorporated the earlier 
house of the Dabridgecourts, but the character of the 
brickwork and gables throughout show that, if so, it 
was completely reconstructed in c. 1630. 


The centre of the east front, retains two bay 
windows such as are recorded to have stood in the 
same position on the west front. Externally it 
seems contemporary with the Pitt brickwork, but 
the pediment was evidently added when the present 
cornices were set up, probably in early Georgian 
times. The interior of the house was gradually 
remodelled at dates between 1730 and 1790. But 
there remains the Carolean main staircase in the 
west side (Fig. 8), with enriched balusters arching 
at the top typical of c. 1635, and a secondary stair 
(Fig. 9) employing the central-waisted baluster 
associated with Inigo Jones. Repairs following a 
recent fire have also revealed, in upper rooms in 
the north-west wing, considerable fragments of con- 
temporary wall-painting. That illustrated (Fig. 10) 
appears to have composed part of an elaborate 
arabesque pattern, introducing on a small scale 
portrait medallions, a symbolic female figure, drap- 
ery festoons, and swags of fruit—recalling the 
general character of some of Inigo Jones’s masque 
designs. 

The entrance front faces, and is approached 
between, two ranges of stables, one comprising a 
manége added by Lord Rivers; but, although 
altered, they appear generally coeval with the 
house, forming as they do part of the large fore- 
court typical of a 17th-century mansion. Probably 
they were originally connected to the wings by walls on 
the lines preserved by existing yew trees. 
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8.—THE MAIN STAIRCASE 


The church is also stated to have stood near 
the house. A Georgian account describes it 
as ‘‘an ugly and uncouth structure, like many 
that disgrace this part of Hampshire, stand- 
ing within 100 yards of the mansion, and con- 
siderably increasing the gloom” formerly 
produced by “frowning avenues” and 
“dreary garden walls”’ in its vicinity. Lord 
Rivers in 1758 “built the present place of 
worship, a light and elegant structure with a 
dome, a quarter of a mile distant,”’ along one 
of the avenues radiating from the forecourt 
(Fig. 5). 

It is an unusual church, entered through 
a loggia at the west end, and it would be 
interesting to know its author. The monu- 


-FRAGMENT OF WALL 


PAINTING (c. 1630). 
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(c. 1630) 


ments from*the old church were re-erected in 
the new. Beside that of Sir William Pitt is, 
to the left, his son Edward’s (died 1643), 
erected in 1681 by his third son, George, who 
had married the daughter of John, Earl 
Rivers, widow of Lord Chandos of Sudeley. 
The armorial shields surrounding it testify to 
the excellent marriages made by Edward 
Pitt’s numerous family. 

It was this marriage that brought to 
the Pitts of Stratfield Saye the connection 
with the ancient Rivers peerage. When, 
therefore, Edward’s descendant George Pitt 
was in 1776 raised to the peerage, in recogni- 
tion of a distinguished diplomatic career, he 
took the title of Baron Rivers of Sudeley 


(Right) 11—EPITAPH TO JOHN 


BAYLIE, DIED 1777 
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9._-A SECONDARY STAIRCASE (c. 1630) 


Castle. He instituted the redecoration of the 
house, possibly before his father’s death, and so 
landscaped the park that they took the Duke 
of Wellington’s fancy. He is commemorated 
by the third monument in Fig. 7, the fine 
Grecian relief by Flaxman. 

There are also two late 16th-century 
brasses to Dabridgecourts. But most singular 
of the Stratfield Saye memorials is the inscrip- 
tion on a tombstone to one John Baylie, died 
1777, aged 45, traditionally said to have been 
Lord Rivers’s “‘jester’”” but more likely an 
amiable half-wit whom he retained about the 
place. It runs as follows below (Fig. 11). 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ART OF RICHARD WILSON 


By BRINSLEY FORD 


P-QNHE Richard Wilson Exhibition which 
| opened at the Birmingham Art Gallery on 
Wednesday and will remain on view until 
the middle of January is the most important 
Wilson exhibition to be held since that given at 
the Tate in 1925, and it is the first opportunity 
which many young students of British Art have 
had of appreciating the achievement of one of 
our greatest landscape painters. 

In addition to Wilson’s paintings and 
drawings, the Exhibition also includes a repre- 
sentative selection of the works of his precursors, 
contemporaries, pupils, imitators and followers. 
Some twenty-five artists are represented, 
and they range in date and in importance from 
the masters by whom Wilson was influenced, 
such as Canaletto, Zucarelli, Claude, Gaspard 
Poussin, Mompers, Cuyp and Vernet, to those 
who, like his pupils, W. Hodges, Johnson 
Carr and T. Jones, were influenced by him 
in their turn. 

Students of British art also have the 
opportunity of seeing the works of many minor 
artists, such as George Barret the elder, W. 
Marlow, J. Inigo Richards, J. Wright, of Derby, 
.. Hastings and T. Jenkins, whose names, some 
of them forgotten and others practically un- 
known, are linked in one way or another with 
that of Wilson. In discussing an exhibition which 
covers so wide a scope, it may be of greater 
interest, rather than to attempt a general survey 
of what is beings hown, to consider 
in some detail a few of the 
features which deserve particular 
attention. 

Richard Wilson was born in 
Montgomeryshire in 1714; he died in 
1782. Before going to Italy, he 
practised as a portrait painter, but 
he also painted several landscapes, 
and this pre-Italian period is repre- 
sented in the exhibition by two ver- 
sions of the View of Dover. In 1750 
he visited Italy, ‘‘more with a view 
to improvement in that branch of 
art which he had hitherto professed,”’ 
so writes his pupil, Joseph Faring- 
ton, ‘“‘than with any intention of 
devoting himself to another.’’! After 
a year in Venice he went to Rome, 
and it was there that he is said to 
have decided, on the advice of 
Joseph Vernet, to abandon portrait 
for landscape painting. Among the é, 











1.—VIEW OF THE CAMPAGNA, 
SIGNED AND DATED 1755. 
(The Earl of Strafford). (Left) 2.— 
STUDY FOR THE ARCADIAN 
SHEPHERDS IN FIG.1. CHALK 
DRAWING, circa 1755. (Mrs. 
Thomas Lowinsky) 


principal sources of Wilson’s_in- 
spiration during the five years he 
spent in Rome were the works of 
the French 17th-century masters, 
and ata later date, when Sir William 
Beechey asked him who was the best 
landscape painter, he replied, ‘‘Why, 
Sir, Claude for air and Gaspar (Pous- 
sin) for composition and sentiment; 
you may walk in Claude’s pictures 
and count the miles. But there are 
two painters whose merit the world 
does not yet know, who will not fail 
hereafter to be highly valued, Cuyp 
and Mompers.’’? 

The influence of the French classical tradition 
is seen in its most undiluted form in the land- 
scapes which Wilson painted in Rome, and three of 
the most notable examples of this period are in- 
cluded in the exhibition, namely Lord Dartmouth’s 
companion pictures, Rome from the Janiculum and 
Rome from the Villa Madama, and Lord Strafford’s 
View of the Campagna. 

In the last-named (Fig. 1), signed and dated 
1755, the composition is clearly based on the 
Claudian formula of a “distant view framed by 
dark masses of trees.’’3 Into the foreground Wilson 
has introduced Arcadian shepherds contemplating 
a tombstone inscribed Ego fui in Arcadia. This 
theme, as E. Panofsky has pointed out in a learned 
article,t deals with the transience of human exis- 
tence, and he has shown that as Et in Arcadia Ego it 
occurs in 17th-century pictorial art in the paintings 
of Guercino and Nicolas Poussin, 

Guercino’s picture in the Corsini Gallery was 
seen and noted by Reynolds, who subsequently 
made use of the subject by introducing, rather 
incongruously perhaps, a tomb inscribed Ez in 
Arcadia Ego, into his painting of Mrs. Bouverie and 
Mrs. Crewe; and Wilson, who was in Rome at the 
same time as Reynolds, may also have derived his 
theme from the same source. 

Wilson’s picture bears no outward resem- 
blance to the paintings by Poussin of this sub- 
ject, but the mere fact that he has presented 


(Left) 3.—TABLEY HOUSE, CHESHIRE. 
(Lord Ashton of Hyde). Copyright reserved 
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4.—CROOME COURT, WORCESTER- 

SHIRE. Circa 1763. (Trustees of the 

Croome Estate). (Right) 5—STUDY FOR 

FIG. 4. CHALK DRAWING. Circa 1763. 
(Mrs. Richard Ford) 


a Poussinesque theme in a Claudian landscape 
shows how deeply he was imbued at this time 
with the spirit of the great French masters. 
Wilson’s drawing (Fig. 2) for the Arcadian 
shepherds is the only study of figures known to 
me which can be related to a particular painting. 

Wilson returned to England in 1757, and 
he continued to paint Italian subjects for the 
rest of his life. At Birmingham there are two 
dated examples of Italian landscapes done long 
after his return to England—a Lake of Nemi, 
dated 1768, and the Ashmolean version of 
Weirs on the River Po near Ferrara, which was 
painted in 1776. 

Another group of pictures, very different 
from the Roman landscapes, though equally 
well represented in the exhibition, is that com- 
prising the views of English country houses. 
The views at Birmingham include Lord Ash- 
ton of Hyde’s Tabley House, Lord Coventry’s 
Croome Court, Lord Leigh’s Minchenden House, 
Lord Zetland’s three views of Moor Park, Lord 
Pembroke’s five views of Wilton, and a version 
of Sion House. It is a characteristic of several of 
these views that the mansions themselves are 
merged into the landscape. Predominance is 
given to the parks, to the lakes and rivers, and 
it is the picturesque setting of the house rather 
than its architecture which is usually Wilson’s 
primary concern. In this respect some of his 
views of country houses illustrate the ideals of 
mid-18th-century taste with its passion for 
landscape gardening and its desire to transform 
Nature into an unending sequence of Claudian 
vistas. 

As a composition, the view of Tabley 
House (Fig. 3) is perhaps the most successful. 
Wilson has created a design of great beauty by 
contrasting the oblique angle of the river with 
the opposing and parallel diagonals made by the 
edge of the hill in shadow and by the two fat 
clumps of trees, and these diagonals lead the eye 
to the house which, without this emphasis, 
would have become at such a distance an even 
less noticeable feature in the landscape. The 
picture was painted for Sir Peter Leicester, and 
it is interesting to note that his son, Sir John, 


6.—ONE OF THE DRAWINGS IN THE 
DARTMOUTH COLLECTION RECENTLY 
RE-DISCOVERED : MONTE CAVO IN 
THE ALBAN HILLS, SIGNED AND 
DATED 1754. (The Earl of Dartmouth) 
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later Lord de Tabley, a well-known connoisseur 
and collector, followed his father’s example and 
commissioned Turner to paint the house in 
1808. 

Another very beautiful view of a country 
house is that of Croome Court (Fig. 4). Wilson’s 
original study (Fig. 5) for this picture has 
survived, and it is one of his few known 
English drawings. A comparison between the 
study and the painting makes it possible to give 
an approximate date to both works. It will be 
noticed that in the drawing a small building 
appears on the low hill immediately to the left 
of the house whereas in the painting an 18th- 
century Gothic church stands in its place. This 
shows that the drawing was made before and 
the picture after the church was completed. As 
the fabric of the church was consecrated on 
June 29, 1763, it seems probable that both 
works were made within a year or so of this 
date. Besides building the church, Lord Coven- 
try had made a number of additions to Croome, 
some of which are shown in the picture. ‘‘Capa- 
bility’’ Brown had laid out the grounds, built 
the Chinese bridge, and probably added the 
portico to the house, while the small rotunda 
seen on the extreme right in the painting had 
been designed by Adam. 

So far, only examples of two different 
groups of paintings have been discussed in any 
detail, but the exhibition covers every aspect of 
Wilson’s work as a landscape painter. His 
mythological subjects are represented by Sir 
Francis Cook’s version of Meleager and Mrs. 
R. W. West s Diana and Callisto. The Welsh 
landscapes include the beautiful Carnarvon 
Castle from the National Museum of Wales and 
Sir W. Williams-Wynn’s famous pair, View near 
Wynnstay and Crowe Castle. Among the English 
landscapes the lovely River Dee Near Eaton Hall, 
lent by the Barber Institute, Birmingham, is 
perhaps the finest of the many versions of this 
subject, while the Okehampton Castle, recently 
acquired by the Birmingham Art Gallery, is an 
important example of Wilson’s later style. The 
list of pictures worthy of mention could be ex- 
tended to a considerable length, but there is one 
outstanding feature of the exhibition which has 
vet to be brought to the attention of the reader. 

Early this year a discovery was made 
which is comparable, except in importance, with 
Queen Caroline’s finding the lost Holbein draw- 
ings in a bureau at Kensington Palace. Lady 
Dartmouth found in a cupboard at Patshull 
House a portfolio containing part of the once 
famous Dartmouth collection® of Wilson draw- 
ings which had been lost sight of for nearly a 
century and a half. Twenty-five drawings have 
come to light, and they form the most important 
group of Wilson’s finished drawings in existence. 
The drawings were commissioned by William 
Legge, 2nd Earl of Dartmouth, when he visited 
Rome on the Grand Tour in 1753. At that time 
Wilson was living with Thomas Jenkins, an 
artist who acted as Lord Dartmouth’s agent for 
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acquiring works of art. It was probably Jenkins 
who negotiated the commission. His corres- 
pondence with his patron is preserved and con- 
tains several references to the drawings. Besides 
mentioning the fact that in the summer of 1754 
Wilson was finishing “‘twenty drawings, views 
of the environs of Rome,” he gives the price paid 
for some of the drawings, which seems to have 
amounted to the equivalent of about 30s. 
apiece. He also gives the dates and the means 
by which the drawings were despatched to 
England. 

The collection is next heard of at the begin- 
ning of the 19th century when, between 1801 
and 1811, Farington mentioned the drawings on 
a number of occasions in his diary. His entries 
give the names of those who visited the collec- 
tion, and he records, for instance, Hoppner’s 
enthusiastic though not very accurate praise 
that the drawings ‘“‘were such as the Greeks 
would have made and put all others at a dis- 
tance.’’ Farington gives the number of drawings 
as 68, so that if his figure is correct there are still 
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43 missing. From 1811 onwards the collection 
seems to have been completely lost sight of, and 
no trace of the drawings could be found when 
I first enquired about them in 1947. 

The drawings which have come to light are 
all studio compositions, that is to say they are 
drawings carefully worked up and elaborated in 
the studio from sketches done on the spot. In 
consequence, while they may lack that spon- 
taneous touch with which Wilson is able to 
convey to us the immediacy of his reactions to 
Nature, they possess as a compensating quality 
a beauty of design seldom surpassed in his 
paintings. They are drawn in Wilson’s favourite 
medium of black chalk on grey paper heigh- 
tened with white, and the majority of them are 
signed on the mount and dated 1754. The 
subjects are views of Rome and its environs, and 
they probably represent many of the monu- 
ments and scenes which Lord Dartmouth had 
visited. With the exception of one or two views, 
such as that of St. Peter’s, the drawings are 
mostly of classical Rome, of the Temples of 
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Bacchus and of Minerva Medica, the Circuses 
of Flora and Caracalla, the Baths of Diocl-tian 
and the Palatine Mount, while the lands Upes 
are chiefly of the Alban lakes, such as the Monte 
Cavo (Fig. 6), or of places in the Alban Hills 
such as Velletri and Grotta Ferratta. The [Dart- 
mouth drawings are all immensely varied in 
composition, and, in Farington’s words, “it may 
be justly said they have all the quality of his 
pictures except the colour.” 


1 Farington’s biographical note first printed in the catalogue 
of the Wilson Exhibition at the Ferens Art Gallery, Hull, 193¢ 
p. 11. ‘ 

2W. T. Whitley, Artists and Their Friends in England, 1700- 
1799, London, 1928, Vol. I, p. 380. 

3 F. Saxl and R. Wittkower (British Art and the Meditey. 
ranean, Oxford, 1948, p. 69) describe with illustrations the 
influence of Claude on Wilson. 

4E. Panofsky, Et in Arcadia Ego. On the Conception of Tran- 
sience in Poussin and Watteau. Essay published in Philosophy and 
History, edited by R. Klibansky and H. J. Paton. Oxford, 1936, 
p. 223. 

5 Country I1Fre, Vol. XIII, p. 536, and Vol. XX XVII, 
p. 482. 

6 For a detailed account of the Dartmouth collection of 
Wilson drawings, see The Burlington Magazine, December, 1948, 


A BROADLAND MARDLE’ 


E, that is Don Applegate, who is yacht 
W skipper, shipwright, boat painter and 
pike-fisher, and I were sitting in Di 
Thain’s barn by the dykeside, where flotillas of 
tame ducks dibble and flap all day when I saw, 
lying among the eel nets, a rusty pair of 
“Whittlesey runners,’’ those old-time skates 
with the turned-up narrow iron blaies on which 
the giants of the Fenland past, “‘Fish’’ and 
“Turkey”? Smart and ‘‘Gutta Percha See,” set 
up their world records. 

On such a pair of skates Arthur Nudd, of 
Hickling, used to skate home each winter night 
from Heigham Corner to Hickling “‘ Pleasure 
Boat’’—a mile and a quarter across the Broad 
in under five minutes, over the blue-black 
crackling ice, alone with the winking winter 
stars. That was when he was young and court- 
ing. A ghostly adventure, on the frozen heart of 
that wild reedy lagoon with no sound but the 
ring of the skates cutting the icy stillness of the 
winter night ! 

Few young men would attempt it alone 
to-day, for, though they may not admit it, there 
is still a lurking, inherited dread of meeting the 
doubled-up, speeding wraith of ‘‘the Hickling 
Skater,” his face ghastly white in the moon, 
sparks flying from the soundless clip and cut of 
his flashing skates. He crosses the Broad on 
winter nights, this spectral figure clad in the 
uniform of a Grenadier of Wellington’s wars. 
For it was at about the time of Waterloo that the 
young Hickling soldier skating across the Broad 
to meet his beloved by the War Bush—that 
reedy island so named because the marshmen 
hid there from the Press Gang—skated on to 
a patch of “stock ice’’ and disappeared. The 
body was found when the ice broke up. 


* * * 


A young man from Potter Heigham went 
through the ice in the winter of 1927 while 
skating across the Broad with Donald Applegate 
and another man. The ice was a blue-black 
sheet, clear as crystal, bending like plate glass. 
The three men were swinging along, arms folded, 
legs flying in the outward sweep of the Fen- 
men’s “‘run’”’ which covers the ice with light- 
ning speed when, with a sudden pistol-like crack, 
the middle one of .the three disappeared. He 
had gone down into a hole no more than a yard 
wide and as perfect a circle as though it had 
been cut out with a knife. The other two skated 
to the edge of the hole, hauled him out and on 
they went. 

In the winter of 1946, when all Norfolk was 
white with snow and the Broad was frozen six 
inches thick a horse sledge, drawn by a pony 
belonging to Ned Bell, of Hickling, suddenly 
went under with acrash. The two men skated 
off and came a few minutes later with a ladder 
and ropes. In no time the horse was lassoed and 
pulled to the surface, for it was in no more than 
four feet of water, the ladder was pushed under 
its belly and with twenty men pulling, horse and 
sledge reappeared and were driven off, dripping 
across the ice. The pony is still going strong. 

The pony reminded us of Donald’s grand- 
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father, old George Applegate, the Elder, who 
had an eel-sett in Candle dyke, that lonely, 
reedy waterway which connects the River 
Thurne with the wild, watery waste of Heigham 
Sounds and Hickling Broad. Old George was 
getting in his nets one pitch black night in 
November with young Donald somewhere handy 
in the darkness. Donald hauled his end of the 
net ashore, shouted for the old man and got no 
reply. 

“Blast !’’ said he. ‘‘ Thinks I the old boy’s 
fallen in. I jumped into my dinghy, rowed 
down the dyke in the pitch-black and suddenly 
bumped into a driftin’ punt. 

“‘T heard a sort 0’ squawk so I ran my fingers 
round the gunnel of the punt and came on the 
old man’s paws a-holdin’ on. 

“““Give me a leg out 0’ here, booy,’ says he, 
‘I’m none tu warm and I don’t want tu hev tu 
walk home along the bottom o’ this here owd 
dyke. Thass tu mucky.’ 

“T got the owd boy aboard my boat,” 
Donald went on. ‘‘ And believe me he wouldn’t 
let me rub him down or take him ashore. He jest 
hopped into his punt and rowed back to Potter, 
best part of two miles, although that was that 
dark you couldn’t see your ten fingers spread 
out in front of your nose. He was 85 then but 
he lived till he was ninety-two and then he only 
died of old age. 

“‘Tll? He never had no more than a tooth- 
ache all of his life. Strong as a Yarmouth 
water-dog he was. 

‘Talkin’ of dogs, your owd Soappy’s pretty 
clever on ducks, but I’ll lay he ain’t half as clever 
as owd Bob Vincent’s dog. You knew him, 
Jim Vincent’s father. A rare clever owd 
mashman tu. Well, owd Bob’s dog was as 
clever as a monkey. He was so sharp you could 
shave yourself with his bristles ! 

“Bob was flightin’ one night down Deep 
Deek and shot five ducks. They all fell in the 
reeds. But the owd dog worn’t there. So owd 
Bob goes home, calls the owd dog, points to his 
gun and says ‘Go Seek.’ 

“Off goes the owd dog into the dark. He 
was gone about half an hour. Then there comes 
a scrabblin’ at the backdoor. Owd Bob opens it. 
There stood the owd dog with five ducks laid out 
on the doorstep ! 

“Now that’s a true piece, that is. O’ course 
the owd dog knew where Bob stood every night 
for flight so he used his brains and went straight 
to the usual spot. Still, that might ha’ been 
anywhere on five acres o’marsh. I reckon a dog 
like that deserves a beef-steak medal.” 


* * * 


We stood looking down the gleaming dyke 
to Somerton Mill, it’s red-brick, lichened, grace- 
ful tower glowing in the sun, the white hood and 
huge sails no longer turning in the brisk wind. 
Like almost every other draining mill in East 
Norfolk, it has been robbed of the grace and 
power of the wind and an electric engine drives 
its mill wheel, churning out the yeasty waters 


from the marsh dykes into this remote head- 
water of the Thurne. 

“‘T miss the old mill sails turning all across 
the marshes,’’ I said to Donald. ‘‘ When I was 
a boy you could see ten or a dozen turning on 
the Fens at home and when I had my first sight 
of Breydon Water in 1910 I counted between 
twenty and thirty all turning on the Halvergate 
Marshes and beyond. 

“‘They could use the wind and it cost ’em 
nothing. Nowadays if the central electricity 
station breaks down the whole marsh drainage 


system suffers.” 
* * * 


‘““Ah!”’ said a new voice behind me, “‘and 

in those days every mill had a resident millman 
in charge who was generally an expert bottom- 
fyert and knew all the local drainage problems 
into the bargain. His breed is nearly dead. 
Nowadays, the Commissioners send _ great 
mechanical grabs which cost me a lot of money, 
just to throw out the mud from the dykes in 
enormous banks on each side until they’ve 
created small lakes in the middle of my marshes. 
They grow a wonderful crop of thistles and tansy 
and they charge me a wonderful price for the 
job!” 
There stood Arthur Leath, an old friend, 
who had stolen up in rubber water-boots. 
Arthur is tall, youngish, with a streak of 
Scotch-cum-Norse ancestry, as keen and lean as 
a hawk, a first-class farmer, and a unquenchable 
sportsman. 

He began life in an old clay-built, thatched 
house, built of wattle and daub on a framework 
of oak and alder poles on Catfield Common, 
where the old green lane melts into the reed- 
beds and lily-starred waters of Hickling Broad. 
Such houses were built by their owners at night 
after they had finished their work on the farms. 
They dug the clay from a great hole on the 
Common, pounded it and moulded it into walls, 
working by moonlight and lantern light. They 
cut the oaks and alders from the marsh carrs 
and sometimes took not a wink of sleep from 
dawn to dawn. Such houses have lasted for 
a hundred years or more and are still snug in 
winter and cool in summer. In cheapness and 
downright comfort they beat a hundred of the 
expensive jerry-built tin and concrete shacks 
which to-day deface the face of England in 
thousands and breed rheumatism and discontent. 

Arthur started farm work at thirteen and 
then went to sea when he was nineteen in the 
North Sea drifter Young Keneth, fishing out of 
Yarmouth under Skipper Jim Todd, of 
Winterton. 

He spent two years deep-sea drifting from 
April to September, fishing as far north as 
Peterhead, Fraserburgh and Wick, and in 
winter came south to Norfolk where they fished 





* Gossip. 

+ Bottom-fying means cleaning out a dyke of 
mud, veeds, etc., to its bottom as distinct from 
“deep drawing’’, which means merely removing the 
veeds and weeds. A bottom-fyer knows the fall of 
the land to an inch. 
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all through the bitter months up to a hundred 
miles out to sea, on the Long Shoal, round about 
the Lemon Buoy, and off Hasboro’. 

[here were ten men aboard and they used 
to eat 45 to 50 herrings every morning for 
breakfast with a great duff pudding, weighing 
12 lb., boiled up with meat and gravy for their 
mid-day dinner and cod cakes for supper. 

It was a hard bitter life, but he came ashore, 
started farming with a capital of £400, worked 
all day and half the night, saved hard and lived 
hard and finally bought the White House Farm 
with its 127 acres of upland and marsh for 
£2,000. He has since refused £6,000 for it. 
Recently he added more land at £85 an acre. 

Arthur’s two uncles, old Arthur Nudd— 
pure Norse again—of Hickling, and old Ben 
Eddy, of Somerton, were notably unorthodox 
sportsmen. 

Arthur Nudd had an acre of marsh at 
Hickling on which he built a little hut of osiers 
among the reed. He cut a clear space in front 
of the hut in which he dug two straight furrows. 
Along each furrow he laid a long fishing line. 
On each line six cod hooks were mounted at 
intervals and baited with raisins. The lines 
led into the hut. 
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Old Nudd would squat in his hut, silent as 
an image, waiting for the pheasants to come out 
of the reeds. When one and then another 
brilliant snakey head appeared, peering suspici- 
ously left and right, things began to happen. 
They would step softly out of the reeds, sneak 
up to the raisins and seize them. Then the lines 
were pulled and the fish were on. More than 
once Arthur had five or six pheasants all flap- 
ping and dancing on his lines until they were 
drawn into the hut to have their necks wrung. 

Another trick of his was to soak grain or 
raisins in whisky—this was in the bad old days 
when working-men could afford a bottle of 
whisky—and get the pheasants drunk. They 
were soon cracked on the head and stowed 
away in the old man’s canvas ‘“‘side-bag.”’ 

The other uncle, Ben Eddy, was a pheasant- 
charmer on a more extensive scale He snared 
them at roost in the over-populated coverts of 
Somerleyton Park, shot them with an air gun 
and took them with a hollow bamboo pole 
affixed to a tin full of smouldering rags soaked 
in sulphur. This, poked under the beak of the 
roosting pheasant, produces a stupified and 
unprotesting victim. 

There was one epic night at Somerleyton 
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when old Ben lay on two sacks, full of pheasants, 
in a ditch-bottom with the police walking all 
round him and his dog, Moonlight, crouched 
beside him. 

Now Moonlight deserves a monument. For 
he was the only dog I have ever heard of who had 
been “trained to think backwards.’ When you 
said ‘““Go” he came to you. When you said 
““Come”’ he departed at speed. This had great 
advantages in Ben’s eyes and was highly 
efficacious when the keepers were about. 

In days when Ben was young, which is 
some time ago, for he is now ninety-one and 
lives alone in a little house by St. Peter’s Church 
at Yarmouth, there were highwaymen on the 
East Norfolk roads. They lurked up the lonely 
“‘lokes’’ waiting for the gangs of fishermen to 
come ashore, draw their money for the voyage 
and then set out to walk perhaps ten or twenty 
miles inland at night to their native villages. 
Many a time these footpads fell on the homing 
fishermen, beat them up with cudgels and robbed 
them of their few hard-earned pounds. 

One such set on Ben one night in a dark 
“‘loke’’ but he got more than he bargained for. 
Ben left him for dead ! Then he dusted down his 
bloody fists and went off whistling. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


the 





INSURANCE AND 
THATCH 


IR,—Some time ago you published 

a number of letters from readers 
who were complaining, and justly, of 
the high premiums demanded by 
insurance companies for insurance of 
thatched houses in England. I have 
recently been _in Jersey (Channel 
Islands) and understand that the 
local company there, in conjunction 
with Lloyd’s, quote a rate of 2s. 6d. 
per cent. for five years and 2s. per 
cent. thereafter. In England the 
insurance companies seem to have an 
agreement among themselves to quote 
7s. 6d. per cent., and they do not 
differentiate between good and bad 
fire risks. I have found cases where 
owners have been paying as high as 
12s. 6d. per cent. If insurers of 
thatched properties go to work in the 
right way they can get fire cover at 
4s, per cent. and perhaps even less. 
—Haro_p E, G. SALKILLD, Director, 
Norfolk Reed Thatchers, Ltd., 10, 
Ray Street, Clerkenwell, E.C.1. 


THREAT TO A BERKSHIRE 
VILLAGE 


S1rR,—May I express in CoUNTRY LIFE 
the concern felt by many people who 
live in small villages at the proposal 
of the Wantage Rural District Council, 
on the advice of a planning officer in 
Reading, to destroy the Berkshire 
village of Letcombe Bassett as a living 
community by moving most of its 
population to the larger neighbouring 
village of Letcombe Regis? 

Rather than spend £4,500, which 
it is estimated would involve an addi- 
tion of less than 14d. to the rates, on 
the installation of main sewerage, 
and build twelve new cottages and 
recondition existing ones, the Council 
is prepared to disrupt a village whose 
history goes back to Domesday Book. 
That the villagers do not want to be 
moved from their homes is apparently 
to count for nothing. Letcombe 
Bassett, in the words of the planning 
officer, is “not big enough to provide 
its inhabitants with at least a mini- 
mum of communal services which 
are absolutely necessary according 
to modern standards,’’ and that is 
that. 

If this were an isolated instance 
it would still be a cause for concern. 
Unfortunately, however, it is but one 
example of a situation that is likely 
to recur often as rural planning pro- 
ceeds. Indeed, the Berkshire villages 
of Sparsholt and Farnborough are 
already said to be similarly threatened. 
Leaving aside all question of people’s 
feelings, which appear to be greatly at 
a discount these days, is it sound plan- 
ning to allow a thriving community to 


become at the best a museum piece 
and at the worst a scene of desolation ? 
—CountTRYMAN, Oxfordshire. 


AGRICULTURAL 
BUILDING 

Str,—In your leading article of 
November 5 you spoke of the need for 
easing licensing controls on farm 
buildings and for assistance in the 
work of reconditioning cottages, so 
that landowners can carry out their 
part of the agricultural expansion 
programme. It is a_ considerable 
source of satisfaction to the Central 
Landowners’ Association that within 
the last few weeks the Government 
have taken action on both these 
matters, which we haye been pur- 
suing for a very long time. Under a 
new Order (S.I. 1948 No. 2332) which 
came into operation on November 1, 
work costing up to £1,000 in the 
twelve months ending June 30 next 
may be carried out on farm buildings 
without the need for a licence. This 
will free an enormous volume of work 
from irksome controls and delays and 
assist in the programme for the 
expansion of livestock. 

As far as the reconditioning of 
cottages is concerned, there was the 
recent promise in the King’s Speech 
of legislation “to promote the im- 
provement of existing dwellings by 
private owners.’’ Procurator inter- 
preted (November 5) this as_ the 
promise of a Bill ‘‘which restores 
grants for the repair and recondi- 
tioning of rural workers’ cottages.”’ 
Although landowners have long been 
seeking the revival of grants to make 


reconditioning of 
cottages economically possible, they 
have never asked for grant-aid in 
respect of maintenance work—i.e. 
repairs—and it was not provided 
under the Housing (Rural Workers) 
Acts. 

I think it is fair enough to 
assume that the reference is to the 
re-introduction of grants for recondi- 
tioning—i.e. extensive capital im- 
provements and modernisation, as 
recommended by the Hobhouse Com- 
mittee. Until we know what the terms 
and conditions of those grants are to 
be, I must, however, defer comment.— 
W. R. BurRELL, (Lt.-Col,), Chairman, 
The Central Landowners’ Association, 
58, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


THE PINDER OF 
WAKEFIELD 


S1r,—The Pinder of Wakefield referred 
to in the inscription on the wall of a 
house in King’s Cross Road, London, 
illustrated in your issue of October 29, 
is clearly a public house of that name 
(which still flourishes) in Gray’s Inn 
Road. The site of the stone and that 
of the public house may have changed 
slightly since 1680, but they are not 
far apart to-day. The Pinder of Wake- 
field himself was a popular hero 
associated with Robin Hood in many 
ballads (see Ritson’s Robin Hood).— 
Davip GARNETT, Hilton Hall, Hilton, 
Huntingdon. 

[We have received explanations 
of this reference to the Pinder of Wake- 
field from many readers, who agree in 
general with Mr. Garnett. The writer 
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OLD COTTAGES AT LETCOMBE BASSETT, BERKSHIRE 
See letter: Threat to a Berkshire Village 


of the original letter, Mr. Barrett- 
Lennard, suggests that the tablet was 
a form of sign directing travellers to 
the inn named on it, which is said to 
have been established in 1517 and the 
proximity of which to Bagnigge House 
was referred to by Sir Thomas Willis, 
F.R.S. (1621-1675) as follows: ‘‘ Before 
the Great Fire of London Neapolitan 
Cress grew only in one place, that by 
the Pinder of Wakefield near Bagnigge 
House in Gray’s Inn Road.’’—Ep.] 


THE INVENTOR OF THE 
POLYGRAPHIC PROCESS 


S1r,—May I add a few details to those 
given about the polygraphic process in 
Country Lire of October 22 and 
November 5? 

Ireland was apparently the first 
home of the art of polygraphy. The 
Dublin Chronicle of May, 1787, refers 
to the process as one “‘ by which a pic- 
ture is copied and multiplied to any 
number with such accuracy of draw- 
ing, colouring and manner that it 
requires the eye of a master to discover 
the original from the copy. The 
ingenious inventor of this art was Mr. 
Booth.’’ Joseph Booth, who was born 
at Lewisham, worked in Dublin from 
about 1771 until the year of his death, 
1789. It is evident, therefore, that he 
took no part in the exhibition held by 
the Polygraphic Society in London in 
1792, as has been suggested. 

It is probable that the details of 
the process were communicated by 
Booth to Christopher Pack, an English 
portrait painter who resided for some 
years in Dublin as the result of an 
introduction he received from Sir 
Joshua Reynolds to the then Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, the Duke of 
Rutland. Walter G. Strickland, in his 
Dictionary of Irish Artists, mentions a 
paper submitted by Pack about 1795 
to the Royal Irish Academy the sub- 
ject of which was an explanation of a 
new mode of producing pictures “sup- 
posed to be the same as that called 
the Polygraphic Art.’’ In that paper 
he revealed that the method was based 
on the use of a series of stencils.— 
H. G. Gwyn JEFFREYS, W.2. 

A POLYGRAPH PICTURE ? 

Str,—Apropos of the article on 
De Loutherbourg and the polygraph 
process I have in my collection an 
example of Summer which differs 
markedly in several respects from the 
one you reproduced. These occur mainly 
in the rendering of the coach: there is no 
figure at the window and the occupants 
of the roof and boot are quite different ; 
the passing chair is also differently 
drawn. My picture is not of the same 
proportions as the reproduction, being 
taller in relation to its width; its 
precise measurements are 2 ft. by | ft. 
6ins. The way the work is painted, 








ASTLEY COOPER CHILD’S 
DINING CHAIR (circa 1830-1850) 
See letter: A Bar to Stooping 


however, seems to be exactly similar. 

I purchased my picture some years 
ago at Maidstone, and, as I have done 
with many others, cleaned it myself. 
It reacted quite normally and the 
stained varnish came away easily with- 
out any sign of paint “skinning” or 
damage. It has since been relined and 
the original canvas is thin and brittle. 
It appears to be a perfectly normal 
painting and is presumably a copy 
of the original De Loutherbourg 
picture.—RoBERT H. GoopsaALL, Stede 
Hill, Harvietsham, Kent. 


A CENTURY-OLD~ NAPKIN 


S1r,—With reference to your corres- 


beautiful old damask naval napkin 
with ‘‘ Nelson, Trafalgar, 21st October, 
1805,’’ woven in a large circle in the 
middle. It has a design of oak leaves, 
acorns and grenades, and at each cor- 
ner an eight-pointed star in the middle 
of which are three crowns. At the 
bottom of the napkin is the motto, 
Fevat Qui Meruit, Palman, and the 
name of the makers, T. W. W. 
Coulson. The owner’s initials, T. A. L. 
and the date 1848 are in ink, and I 
believe it belonged to a Loftus of 
Northern Ireland.—GWENDOLINE C. 
Hamitton, 5, Oak Lodge, Thorpe Road, 
Norwich. 


FROM HEN INTO COCK 
Srr,—I have a large aviary containing 
a cock Mongolian pheasant and three 
Mongolian hens. All four moulted 
about two months ago, and one of the 
hens has assumed the New Look by 
adopting the beautiful blue head, white 
collar and bronze breast of the cock. 
I should certainly have taken her 
for a cock except that she has not 
assumed the red cheeks of the male 
bird. — COUNTRYWOMAN, Dedham, 
Essex. 

{The assumption by a female bird 
of the plumage and even the voice and 
behaviour of the male is not very 
uncommon, and seems invariably to 
be the result of some disease of the 
ovaries.—ED. | 


WHAT DID THE SHEPHERD 
HOLD? 


S1r,—In many of the “pastoral” 
portraits of the 17th century by Van- 
dyke, Lely and other artists the 
shepherd or the shepherdess is shown 
holding a kind of stafi with an iron 
head or spud at the end of it. It 
occurs so frequently that one’s curi- 
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osity is aroused about the name of the 
implement and its function. Van- 
dyke’s portrait of Lord Wharton at 
the Hermitage in which he is repre- 
sented as a shepherd shows him 
holding this object. It also occurs in 
Lely’s charming portrait of a girl in 
green included in the exhibition of 
pictures from Chatsworth now being 
held at Messrs. Agnew’s gallery in aid 
of the Friends of the FitzWilliam 
Museum. Can any of your readers say 
what the implement was?—E. C. M. 
[By permission of the Chatsworth 
Estates Company we are able to 
reproduce a photograph of the Lely 
mentioned by our correspondent to- 
gether with an enlargement showing 
the spud at the head of the staff. 
Mr. J. F. Parker, of Tickenhill, 
Bewdley, whom we consulted, writes: 
“Although I cannot supply a direct 
answer to your correspondent’s en- 
quiry, I remember when I was quite 
young seeing a somewhat similar 
tool which was described as a shep- 
herd’s long arm. The sheep farmer 
used it for extracting sheep or lambs 
that had fallen into inaccessible 
places. As far as my memory serves 
me, it was a forked stick with a loose 
cord or thong across the mouth. This 
was placed over the head and the 
animal pulled out of danger. It would 
be interesting to know whether any of 
your readers remembers seeing such a 
tool.’’ In some “pastoral’’ portraits 
the implement is depicted with a hook 
attached to the iron spud.—ED.] 


A BAR TO STOOPING 


S1r,—With reference to the illustra- 
tion in last week’s CounTRY LIFE of a 
child’s exercising chair of the early 
19th century, your readers may like to 
see the enclosed photograph of a 
child’s dining chair of the early Vic- 
torian period. The purpose of the 
precariously high seat no more than 
seven inches wide was, I imagine, to 
teach a child to sit still at the table, 
for any undue movement would send 
the chair toppling over.—A. THOMAS 
HornELL, 122, Windsor Road, Ilford, 
Essex. 

(Children’s chairs of this type were 
known as Astley Cooper chairs because 
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they were to a design 
approved by the eminent 
surgeon Sir Astley Cooper 
(1768-1841). They were 
designed to prevent chil- 
dren from leaning forward 
at meals, the upright 
position of the back 
giving support, which a 
chair with a large seat 
and a leaning back would 
not do. It is recorded 
that some medical men 
of the time did not 
approve of them. They 
appear, from their de- 
coration, to date from 
about 1830 to 1850, and 
as at this period chair- 
making had become an 
industry and no longer 
was a craft, they were 
probably made by several 
chair manufacturers and 
sold all over the country. 
—Ep.] 


COUNTRY 
BAROQUE 
S1r,—Midland church- 
yards are full of fine 


examples of the mason’s 
craft in both Swithland 
slate and Ketton stone. 
The churchyard at Burton 
Lazars, stand.ng on a 
small ridge overlooking 
Melton Mowbray, 
Leicestershire, contains an exceptional 
work of 18th-century date of which 
I enclose a drawing. 

This monument to William and 
Ann Squire put up by their son, who 
died in 1781, is about 15 ft. high and 
consists of a pyramidon with orna- 
mented concave sides, topped with a 
ball-finial, its feet resting on four 
spheres. It is pierced with an oval 
aperture inside which stands a large 
urn, and another rests on the sarco- 
phagus below. Two seated winged 
figures, representing Time and Peace, 
the one holding a scythe and hour- 
glass, the other a ‘love and a spray of 
flowers, flank the pyramidon. The 
sarcophagus rests on a large base the 
ends of which conclude in two pillars 
carved with emblems of mortality and 











CHURCHYARD TOMB OF CIRCA 1750 AT 
BURTON LAZARS, LEICESTERSHIRE 


See letter: Country Baroque 


Christian faith, topped with two 
celestial globes around which serpents 
coil. The stylobate is surrounded withan 
iron railing, omitted in the drawing.— 
FREDERICK BurGEss, Reigate, Surrey 


HUMANE RABBIT TRAP 
AT WORK 


Str,—As many of your readers will be 
aware, the Royal Society for Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals last year 
approved of a humane rabbit trap— 
the Sawyer. The Society for 30 years 
offered a prize of £300 for a trap which 
would comply with their requirements, 
which are that it can be set in a burrow, 
does not damage the carcase, does 
not use poison baits or explosive, 
kills as it catches, weighs the same or 
less than the average spring trap, and 
is comparable in price with other 
traps. The inventor spent four years 
experimenting before he produced the 
Sawyer, which fulfils these conditions. 
I had an opportunity of seeing the 
operation of this trap recently when 
a demonstrator of the R.S.P.C.A., by 
the courtesy of Captain Christopher 
Soames, showed it to the public at 
Chartwell Farm, Westerham, Kent 
(it had been demonstrated to game- 
keepers earlier). I think everyone 
who saw it was convinced, as I was, 
that it was as nearly 100 per cent. 
efficient as could be expected. 
Five traps had been set in 
entrance to burrows the night 
and when we visited them 
were dead rabbits in four of 


the 
before, 
there 


them (one was empty). The rabbits 
had all been killed instantly, as was 
evident from the absence of any signs 
of struggling. Two I examined had had 
(Continued on page 1061) 





A GIRL IN GREEN BY LELY, FROM CHATSWORTH. SHE HOLDS AN UNIDENTIFIED IMPLEMENT, 


THE HEAD OF WHICH IS SHOWN 


See letter: What did the Shepherd Hold? 


ENLARGED IN 


THE DETAIL 
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WOLSELEY 


Three new Morris cars and two new Wolseley cars sweep on to the world 
stage. Like the Riley and M.G. 1|}-litre models they have independent 
front wheel suspension. Steering Column Gearchange on the two larger 
Morrises and Wolseleys. Seats are within the wheel-base, to ensure smooth, 
shock-free riding ; weight distribution is perfect. Streamlined for performance 


* and economy. The mechanical excellence of the new models maintains 

SEC MEPLE the high standards of the individual members of the Nuffield Organization. 

MORRIS - WOLSELEY : RILEY + M.G * MORRIS-COMMERCIAL 

PRESENTED BY THE NUFFIELD ORGANIZATION 


Overseas business: NUFFIELD EXPORTS LTD., OXFORD and 41, PICCADILLY, W.1 
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H.M. QUEEN MARY 





BY APPOINTMENT TO 


THOMAS LUMLEY Lip 


3, BURY STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


WHITEHALL 4732 


FINE ART DEALERS 












Never lose an opportunity to see anything beautiful 


Beauty is God's handwriting — CHARLES KINGSLEY 


w 
Small Queen Anne Walnut Bureau. Height 2’ 10” 


We offer you ANTIQUAX a hard long-lasting brillianc POLISH suitable for fine furniture A German silver inkstand in English taste made at Osnabruck about 1740 
for George II and bearing his Arms. Width 10 ins. 





FRANK PARTRIDGE & SONS 
LTD. From the famous collection of the Duke of Cumberland. 
LONDON NEW YORK 
144 NEW BOND ST., W.! G WEST S6 STREET 








Telephone MAYfair 0834 


GREGORY & Co.|| JOHN BELL o/ ABERDEEN 


(Bruton Street) LTD. ANTIQUES and WORKS OF ART 


Established 1823 
Telephone : Telegrams : 


MA Yfair 27; Bruton Street, W.1 Gregco, Wesdo 


2066 London 








A small and very attractive Antique Regency 


Mahogany Sofa Table with finely figured top, 
two drawers and shaped and fluted pedestal, 
with original brass toe castors, Length 
2 feet 114 inches, extending to 4 feet 6 inches. 
Width 26 inches. Height 284 inches. Period 
Circal820. From Rothiemay Castle —— 

67 10s. 


SCOTLAND 


56-58, BRIDGE STREET, 


Aberdeen 3090. ABERDEEN 
ALSO AT 
398, SAUCHIEHALL STREET, An unusual small Antique Hepplewhite 


Mahogany Bookcase with two finely 

Douglas 0647 GLASGOW shaped astragal doors above, and two 
, panelled doors below, representing 

drawers and enclosing bookshelves. 

Cable Address: ‘Antiques, Aberdeen.”’ Width 4 feet 8 inches. Height 


; ery hi ' arm-chairs, upholstered in 8 feet 2 inches. Depth I! inches. 
One of a pair of very fine Hepplewhite mahogany arm chairs, upholstere 8 feet 2 inches. ches. 
figured rose silk brocade, backed in crimson velvet 








A HIMALAYAN HILL FAMILY ON THEIR 

WAY HOME FROM THE BAZAAR AT 
DARJEELING 

See letter: Maldivision of Labour? 


their necks broken by the powerful 
spring arms, which hit the animal’s 
neck, and which by an ingenious 
arrangement ofthe trip plate in rela- 
tion to them do so whether it is 
entering or leaving the burrow. This 
has all along been the greatest diffi- 
culty with the hundreds of traps 
previously offered to the R.S.P.C.A., 
and it is surmounted successfully in 
the Sawyer. 

During the week two grey squirrels 
were caught in traps set in the entrance 
to burrows. In one case a rabbit which 
had been caught and killed in a trap 
was partly eaten. It was removed, 
placed further in the burrow and the 
trap reset, with the result that. a 
squirrel was tound in it. Other 
squirrels had evidently been prospect- 
ing the burrow in search of food, and 
both cases tend to confirm that the 
grey squirrel is carnivorous, and not a 
vegetarian like the red squirrel. 

The Sawyer patent trap can be 
had through any ironmonger, or direct 
from the Royal Society for Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, 105, Jermyn 
Street, London, S.W.1, price 4s. 6d. 
Explanatory leaflets showing how the 
trap is set can be had from the Society 
or from its local inspectors, and I 
understand that demonstrations will 
be carried out in other counties, par- 
ticulars of which can be had from the 
same sources. 

Another humane and inexpensive 
device of the R.S.P.C.A. is a knotted 
snare which prevents a_ rabbit 
caught in it becoming only half 
strangled. This also has.the added 
advantage that animals—sheep, dogs, 
etc.—and also game birds can with- 
draw their legs without injury, should 
they “put their foot in it.”—W. W. 
BirRRELL, Green Hill House, Shoreham 
Road, Otford, Kent. 


A MEDIZVAL SHAMBLES 


Str,—I enclose a photograph of the 
500-year-old shambles in the market 
place at Shepton Mallet, Somerset, 
which are believed to be the last 
remaining example of a medieval 
shambles in this country. The tiled 
roof is a somewhat recent addition, 
laid with the object of preserving the 
wooden beams. There was originally 
another shambles on the opposite side 
of the market-place.—R. W., Bristol. 


COTTAGE VINES 


Sir,—Apropos of the letter in your 
issue of October 29 about cottage 
yines, I had always taken them for 
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granted as things one 
would find, like a walnut- 
tree and a mulberry tree, 
at least once in every 
Southern England village 
and frequently in old town 
and suburban gardens. 
There is a vine which 
fruits in Windmill Street, 
off Tottenhant Court 
Road, and in the 1820 
square where I live I know 
of at least six old vines 
bearing well. Two of my 
neighbours made _ their 
own wine this summer. 
Opposite us, on the Surrey 
side of the Thames, a vine 
has established itself in 
the stones of the embank- 
ment, far from any gar- 
den or habitation. 

Surely people planted 
these vines mainly for 
fruit. One’s grapes will be 
small and the skins per- 
haps thick if one has no 
glass, but one can grow 
sweet grapes outside with 
very little trouble—or 
even without any; neg- 
lected vines in London 
gardens still crop heavily. 
—WRIGHT W. MILLER, 
18, St. Peter’s Square, 
Hammersmith, W.6. 


MALDIVISION OF 
LABOUR? 


S1rR,—One is accustomed 

to seeing children over- 

worked in the East, but 
I have seldom seen such a flagrant 
example of maldivision of labour as 
that depicted in the enclosed photo- 
graph of a family of Himalayan hill 
people returning home from the bazaar 
at Darjeeling. The mother is virtually 
empty-handed, and the young daugh- 
ter totes the entire family’s shopping. 
The mighty feats of porterage for which 
these sturdy Himalayan folk are famed 
are evidently the result of training from 
an early age !—DouGLaé Dickins, 19, 
Lambolle Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. 


DOWNLAND GHOST? 
S1r,—Having read with great interest 
the experiences of the supernatural 
reported recently in CouNTRY LIFE, 
I should like to recount the following 
strange happenings on the Wiltshire 
Downs. 

In about 1919 I was walking with 
my sister and a friend of hers from 
Westbury to Imber, the remote village 
in the middle of what is now a military 
training area. On the open down we 
saw, coming towards us, a man sitting 
sideways on a white carthorse and 
wearing a _ fore-and-aft felt hat, 
such as was used for milking. As he 





passed us I remarked to the ladies that 
a man riding like that and looking like 
that might have been riding over the 





ior 





15th-CENTURY SHAMBLES AT 
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downs any time in the last few hun- 
dred years. We looked round and 
there was no one in sight. The down 
was quite open and he had disappeared. 

Last January I was walking with 
a young friend near the same place and 
told him the story. Suddenly he said: 
‘“‘What is that white thing?’’ I looked, 
and we both saw a tall white object, 
looking taller and thinner than a 
human being and with something like 
a white cloth fluttering round its head. 
It was moving quickly and disappeared 
gradually in a fold of the ground. 

We went to the place but found 
nothing to account for it and, though 
we went there once or twice after- 
wards, we saw nothing. 

We made enquiries locally but, 
beyond learning that a neighbouring 
derelict farm had the reputation of 
being ‘‘spooky,”’ could find out nothing. 
—Enric A. Mackay, Hilperton House, 
Hilperton, Wiltshire. 


A BLADESMITH’S HOME? 
S1r,—One of the few surviving corner- 
posts remaining 7m situ in Ipswich is 
that shown in my photograph. It 
occurs on Pykenham House—a lovely 
16th-century half-timbered dwelling 
with its main frontage on Northgate 


Street. Originally, so the present 
owner informs me, this was in al] 


probability the home of John Bemit, a 
bladesmith. The upper panel of the 
corner-post depicts such a craftsman 
at work forging a blade. Unfor- 
tunately, his tool has broken away in 
the carving, but the forge with its 
fire can be clearly seen behind him. 
—G. B. W., Rawden, Leeds. 


DOGS THAT WASH 
THEMSELVES 


S1r,—With reference to the letter 
from R. H. H. (October 1), about a 
dachshund that washed itself, having 
learnt the habit from a cat, my smooth 
terrier washes herself every night 
before she goes to bed. A cairn 
I had used to wash the face of her 
grandmother (to her great annoy- 
ance) and the terrier, holding them 
firmly down with her paw, but since 
the grandmother died she has ceased 
her ministrations to the other dog as 
well.—IRENE A. HARDMAN, Ash Tree 
House, Audlem, near Crewe, Cheshire. 


TERMS OF CARVING 
S1r,— Your readers may be interested 
in the following terms of carving taken 
from a 17th-century family recipe 
book I found here the other day:— 

Leach that brawn; break that duck 
lift that swan; break that goose; sauce 
that capon; spoil that hen; frust that 
chicken; unbrace that mallard; unlace 
that coney; dismember that hern; 
disfigure that peacock; display that 
crane; untache that curlue; unjoint 
that bittern; allay that pheasant; 
wing that quail; mince that plover; 








SHEPTON MALLET, 


SOMERSET 
See letter: A Mediaeval Shambles 
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CORNER-POST ON 

AT IPSWICH, DEPICTING A 

BLADESMITH (top) AND OTHER 
FIGURES 


A HOUSE 


See letter: A Bladesmith’s Home ? 


wing that partridge; thigh that 
pigeon; border that pasty; thigh that 
woodcock. The word proper to all 
manner of small birds, adds the book, 
is to thigh them.—B. CREwDson, 
Red Lane Farm, Limpsfield, Surrey. 


APPEAL FOR OLD GAME- 
BOOKS 


S1r,—A great deal of important infor- 
mation about sporting birds is con- 
tained in old game-books, and at a 
time when many estates are changing 
hands or being broken up the British 
Trust for Ornithology appeals for any 
such books and records as might 
otherwise be lost or destroyed to be 
placed in its safe keeping. A single 
game-book by itself may not seem of 
great scientific worth, but taken in 
conjunction with others from the same 
area it may furnish valuable data 
which can be obtained from no other 
source. Anyone interested should 
write to the Secretary of the Trust, at 
the Edward Grey Institute, 91 Ban- 
bury Road, Oxford, where game- 
books presented, bequeathed, loaned 
(or in special cases purchased) will be 
held available for inspection and 
research.—E. M. NICHOLSON, Chair- 
man, British Trust for Ornithology. 


PRIZES FOR PAPER 


Over 1,000 local authorities have 
entered the Waste Paper Recovery 
Association’s second contest, which is 
to be held during the winter. Paper 
salvaged in the first contest brought 
local authorities £555,253, an increase 
of £215,624 over the corresponding 
period last year. 

Wivenhoe, Essex, will be pro- 
vided with a sport chalet, a shelter, 
and childrens’ playground equipment 
from the proceeds of their second prize. 
Launceston reduces its rate by £500 
as a result of its win. 

Waste paper collections, though 
still falling short of the national need, 
show an average of 2,000 tons a week 
above those of last year. 
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A Golf Commentary by 
BERNARD DARWIN 
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THE FIRST HOLE - 





first chapter of a book; it stamps on our 

minds our first vivid and unforgettable 
impression. Some books plunge us straightway 
into the heart of the story, as witness the first 
scene in Great Expectations with the terrible man 
in grey with the iron on his leg leaping out on 
to poor little Pip in the churchyard. Others 
have a more tranquil and leisurely beginning, 
which borders on the dull. That was Walter 
Scott’s way, as in Jvanhoe with a dissertation 
on the Normans and the Saxons; though to be 
sure once we know that we always skip to 
Wamba and Gurk in the forest, who make the 
true beginning of this beloved book. As we can- 
not skip the first hole on a golf course, perhaps 
my similitude is not a very good one, but it 
undoubtedly does colour our feelings and our 
memories ever afterwards. 

I do not think that any first hole should be 
quite as exciting as in that beginning of Great 
Expectations. We ought to be allowed a little 
time to warm to our work and get rid of our 
morning stiffness before we tackle it. There 
come readily to mind two first holes, which are 
magnificent in themselves, but would be more 
enjoyable if they came a little later on, those 
at Prestwick and Hoylake. It is all too easy to 
slice out of bounds at both of them, and this 
has the further disadvantage of delaying those 
behind us, who are kept swearing and freezing 
on the tee while we play another ball. As 19th 
holes they are exactly in their right place, but 
that is another matter; thank Heaven normal 
golfing life does not consist in playing the 
19th hole. For much the same reasons, that 
we are not quite ready for it and that it tends 
to hold up the course, a one-shot hole does not 
make the ideal start. Twice lately I have 
watched the best professionals facing a long and 
difficult one-shotter in cold blood from the first 
tee : once at Mid Surrey and once at St. Anne’s. 
It was remarkable and perhaps a little com- 
forting to humble persons to see how often that 
narrow entrance was too narrow for them, and 
they were caught in one of those many sur- 
rounding bunkers. 


[is first hole of a course is rather like the 


* * * 


Addington and Southport and Ainsdale are 
two other well-known courses that begin with 
a one-shotter, but it is in each case of a less 
alarming character. Muirfield used to do so and 
there was the added terror of an out-of-bounds 
wood to catch a hook, but that has long since 
departed. One first hole, which I played only 


during a single week-end but has remained 
stamped on my memory, was that at Moreton 
Hampstead, where the charming little river 
Bovey, as ubiquitous as the Barry burn at 
Carnoustie, is constantly curving this way and 
that to lie in wait for us. As I recollect the hole 
there was a high tee to hearten us; the green 
below could be reached with a good spoon shot 
and perhaps in these long-hitting days it needs 
no more than some relatively modest iron; but 
guarding the green and palpably calling for its 
prey (as did the Hound of the Baskervilles on 
neighbouring Dartmoor) was the greedy little 
Bovey. After lunch it was not so bad, but first 
thing on a chilly morning it seemed to me 
unquestionably awful. And yet that first hole 
was gentle indeed compared with that on, of 
all normally mild courses, Hurlingham. I am 
told that the Hurlingham hole has since van- 
ished but when I saw it, what with trees and 
water and an exiguous green I thought it by 
far the most horrific of all beginnings, and the 
captain of the club who hit his ceremonial ball 
on that occasion right on to the centre of the 
green appeared the most intrepid of all heroes. 
* * * 

Generally speaking a first hole ought to 
have a pretty, welcoming air and ought also to 
be tolerably easy, at any rate as regards the 
tee-shot. I have a dim recollection that when 
I first went to Burnham (the course has been 
much changed since) the first tee appeared to 
be ringed round with sand hills, so that there 
was no escape; we knew that we had straight- 
way to hit over one or other of them. That was 
““wery fierce.’’ At Rye in the old days the start 
was unique in that we actually teed out of 
bounds in order to try to drive in bounds. 
There was about that a certain calculated 
cruelty, though I have never ceased to mourn 
that hole, with the road on one side, and the 
ditch and the forbidden field on the left and the 
right-to-left wind sweeping the ball ruthlessly 
towards it. Neither of these first holes, however, 
could be regarded as ideal considering the 
frailty of human nature in the morning. I 
should rather suggest the first hole at St. 
Andrews as a model. The view is charming with 
the bay, full of white horses, curving in on the 
right and the Strathtyrum Woods in the dis- 
tance. The tee-shot is almost fool-proof, since 
there is nothing whatever in the way, and at 
the same time there is a reasonable amount of 
incident, because of the burn; the best of men 
do not feel quite happy till they are safely over it. 


It cannot by the wildest stretch of imagination 
be called a great hole, but we do not want 
greatness so early, but rather a comfortable, 
interesting stepping-stone to greatness. 

It is clear that the first hole should not have 
too narrow a fairway,.so that players shall get 
away without hunting for balls, and it is none 
the worse for being long, so that more players 
can start more quickly. It always used to be 
said, and I think rightly, that Sunningdale had 
the ideal start, since there was no great chance 
of calamity and the hole called for three shots 
and so allowed for a quick dispatch of waiting 
couples. I found by chance a description of it 
that I wrote some 38 years ago, in which I called 
it ‘‘just a steady, easy-going five hole—two 
drives and a pitch—a mere prelude to the begin- 
ning of serious business at the second.”’ Times 
have changed and that description might have 
been written of the feather-ball age. I did not 
see the Masters’ Tournament there in October, 
but I read that the players were reaching the 
green with a drive and a No. 5iron. The ground 
was then very hard and dry, but even so my 
words, which are long out of print, seem also 
sadly out of date. The hole is still a capital first 
hole if hardly for the reasons that I assigned, but 
it has the quality which John Low called 
apropos of many of the St. Andrews holes, 
“‘indestructibility.”” That is to say, it has grown 
in effect shorter because people drive a good 
deal further, but it remains good and interesting. 

The first hole at Sandwich, a_ truly 
admirable one, has this same indestructible 
quality. With a gutty ball we played two shots 
short of the cross-bunker and then pitched over, 
and lest anyone should think I am romancing or 
thinking only of my own short drives, I got 
J. H. Taylor, when last I saw him, to confirm my 
memory. To-day any self-respecting person ex- 
pects to get home with a drive and some iron club, 
but the hole is, in a different way, as good as ever. 

* *k * 

I suppose that there is no hole in the world 
at which we cannot in moments of temporary 
insanity bring a score to hopeless shipwreck, but 
I have a feeling that for the general happiness 
liability at a first hole ought to be reasonably 
limited. I have always remembered a news- 
paper account of a medal round of long ago at 
North Berwick by Mr. A. J. Balfour as he then 
was. ‘‘The Premier,” so it ran, ‘‘made an 
unfortunate start, put his second on the rocks, 
and took eight to the hole.”’ It seems to me 
that at a first hole rocks are just a little severe, 


NATURE FROM THE COMBINE 2 3 sonn pivspate 


seem, to many people, to be soulless. 

They are too much of exact science 
with the combined reaper-thresher, the moisture 
content meter and the grain drier. The romance 
of large teams of men, fine horses and well- 
built stacks has, on some 
farms, vanished and with it 
has gone a great deal of very 
hard work. I do not wish to 
extol the good points of the 
old or new ways; too much 
has already been written on the 
subject. 

I spent all my working 
time during the last harvest on 
the platform of a combine 
harvester sacking off the grain 
as it came down the spouts 
from the drum. To me, this has 
been anything but a soulless 
experience. Charlie was the 
driver of the tractor which 
drew my combine; he was re- 
sponsible for the cutting part 
of the combine and getting us 
safely round the field. My 
duties were filling the sacks, 
stacking them ready for drop- 
ping in heaps about the field, 
keeping an eye on all moving 
parts and stopping and start- 


Meee: methods of getting the harvest 


ing the engine which works the combine. This 
is a full-time job, especially when the corn is 
running well, but, even so, there is time to 
view the countryside and all that is going on. 
The platform is six feet above the ground, so I 
was in a good position for this. 





The first few rounds off every field produce 
the inevitable rabbits, which scuttle madly 
to their burrows in the near-by hedges. Then I 
see no more of them till the last round or so 
when they are finally driven to find shelter 
elsewhere, usually hotly pursued by men and 
boys with sticks and a motley 
pack of dogs. But unless we 
manage to finish a field in one 
day, and that was rare this 
year owing to the weather, 
the last few cuts are devoid of 
all life; everything has flown 
or run away during the night. 
Often the combine came to an 
unexpected stop and on turn- 
ing round I saw Charlie, stick 
in hand, chasing a rabbit. 
Sometimes I managed to get 
down in time to assist, but 
usually this event took place 
just when I had taken a full 
sack from the spout and was 
putting on a new one. But 
Charlie was fairly suc- 
cessful this season and helped 
out considerably our meagre 
rations. 

We had two tragic turns 
with rabbits in the leading 
réles; somehow they jumped 
over the knife and landed on 
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GIVE HIM A HAT 


—and let him choose it! 


Miniature Gift Hats with Gift 
Tokens (exchangeable for any 
Battersby Hat he chooses) from 


attcrsb 
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ee ; 
Made by JOHN MARES LTD., Basingstoke, and available in 
limited quantities from the leading Men’s Shops in the U.K. and Overseas 











* FOR AIR-MINDED CHAIRMEN AND DIRECTORS 





Time spent by your 
staff in South America 
is precious, too 


Your people can get there over the week-end 


wes YOU MAKE a business trip 
to South America, you save time 
by flying. Your salesmen, service 
engineers and other experts should 
also travel by air—to save your firm 
from the costly disadvantage of being 
without their services for months at a 
time. In addition, such prompt and 
personal attention will bring you 
considerable prestige in the highly 
competitiveSouth Americanmarkets. 


From London to Flights Fares 
. per week Single Return 
Riode Janeiro 4 £171. 4 £308.3 


£192.6 £346.3 
2 £208.10 £375.6 

Subject to alteration 

Fast and frequent services also to Natal, Sdo 

Paulo, Montevideo, Lima, Baranquilla and 

the West Indies. 


Buenos Aires 3 
Santiago 


Freight by Air. By sending samples 
and goods to South America by air, 
you save time and ensure delivery in 
perfect, factory-fresh condition. Full 
details of regular Commercial Freight 
Services can be obtained from your 
shipping agent, or from our offices. 





S.O.S.—Spare Parts ! 


Recently, a British tanker developed 
engine trouble at Valparaiso. New 
cylinder heads and other parts were 
urgently required. Within a few days, 
the necessary spares. weighing nearly 
a ton, had been flown out by B.S.A.A., 
thus saving weeks of costly delay. 














Business by An 
BRITISH SOUTH AMERICAN AIRWAYS 


Reservations and Information, at no extra charge, from travel or freight agents, or from British 
South American Airways Corporation, 19, Grafton Street, London, W.1 (Regent 4141) for 
passengers, or 9, Albemarle Street, London, W.1 (Regent 7232) for freight. 











BRANDY 


the only Brandy 


bottled actually at the 





Chateau de Cognac 
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KASY WINDING... 


‘ Luron’ now makes its appearance in a new pack specially 
designed to simplify unwinding of the finer diameters. 

THE NEW ‘Luron’ spider removes all risk of a kinked and 
tangled line. It ensures the smooth and easy flow of line to reel. 


To unwind, pass the top joint of your rod through the 
centre of the ‘Luron’ spider. Fasten the ends of the 
joint so that your hands are free, and draw a length 
of line from the spider. Attach to your reel and 
wind on. 


The familiar disc reel is being retained for all diameters of 
filaments greater than .010. 


no ; ‘ 
Liron nylon monofilament in continuous length. 















gree 


EUROPEAN RETURN FARES 
London Manchester Glasgow 


ALGIERS £58. 6.0 £65.12.0 £72.14.0 


AU Ate Branne Slain BARCELONA £939.19.0 £47. 3.0 £54. 8.0 


Routes in Europe BASLE £27. 0.0 £34. 4.0 £41. 8.0 
are now served by GENEVA £27. 0.0 £34. 4.0 £41. 8.0 
the 33-Seater, four- ees ‘ £48 

engine Languedoc. NICE £34. 6.0 £41.10.0 £48.14.0 
You are thus assured PARIS £14. 8.0 £21.12.0 £28.16.0 


of fast, comfortable ROME 
travel under all 
weather conditions. 
Apply to your 
travel agent for 
details of Services. 


£52.18.0 £60. 2.0 £67. 6.0 
ZURICH £28.16.0 £36. 0.0 £43. 4.0 


Long Distance Single Fares from London : 


Cairo - £67.0.0 Calcutta £142. 0.0 
Karachi £120.0.0 Lagos - £92. 0.0 
Nairobi £136.0.0 New York £91.15.0 
Shanghai £193.0.0 Teheran £100. 0.0 


AIR FRANCE 


HAYMARKET, LONDON ; RENFIELD ST., GLASGOW ; 
AIRWAYS TERMINUS, MANCHESTER 


cs ; 2, BO oni VE. Panera 
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Purveyor of Cherry Heering Purveyor of Ch 


Precious moments 


Through four generations Heering’s Cherry Brandy, now 
sold under the shorter name of CHERRY H&ERING, 
has witnessed as well as created many precious moments. 
Today, supplies are limited, but this Danish delight will 


grace your day whenever and wherever you meet with it. 


CHERRY HEERING 


[ wt, World famous ligueur since 1818 
nor To Sethe 
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WHITBREAD IN ENGLISH HISTORY 


eae ee reese — 








» HESE words head a chapter in the history of 
the Old London Society of Brushmakers. It 
describes a meeting at which the delegates 
discussed what should be done with their 
funds totalling £400. “The Brushmakers (it 





relates) wanted a safe place for it... .Why not 
take it to Whithread’s, the Brewers? .. . The quality of the 
beer was taken into account naturally and properly . . . There 


was no bad beer and Whitbread’s was among the best... 
Resolution to bank the money at the Brewery carried.” 
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the endless canvas which carries the straw 
into the drum. The poor creatures looked 
most bewildered as they kept on running 
at a good round pace making no progress 
at all; one, I am sorry to say, failed to run fast 
enough and, before I could stop the engine, 
disappeared into the drum; the other made a 
supreme effort and shot safely off the canvas. 

Almost every field held a hare or two, but 
this vear they all departed in peace as, during 
the war, my greyhound joined the American 
Air Force. They behave rather differently from 
rabbits, leaving the corn immediately they are 
disturbed, like bulls in a china shop; the rabbits 
continue to creep about uncertainly. 

* * * 

The most interesting bird to watch is the 
old cock pheasant! He runs from side to side, 
pokes his head out of odd corners and displays 
all his usual shooting-season cunning. If possi- 
ble he never flies away but waits for what he 
considers a safe moment, when, hoping that he is 
unobserved, he runs quickly towards the nearest 
shelter. When he has got well away from the 
corn he may, if the field is large, take to his 
wings but would rather trust to his tough old 
legs. But I, on my lofty perch, can always 
follow his every move. The hen pheasants show 
little fear, just getting up and flying away when 
my combine comes too close. 

I saw few partridges this year and when I 
did they were either in threes or good big coveys 

nothing in between. Two large coveys were of 
the red-legged variety of which I have not seen 
many on this farm before. I wondered why they 


get up much “wilder ’”’ than pheasants and fly 
quickly off to some other haunt. 

The most exciting bird that I saw was a 
land-rail. We were cutting a small field of barley 
from which all the usual inhabitants had emerged 
when, from the last few stems of corn, a small 
brown bird ran out, almost underneath the 
tracks of Charlie’s tractor. It was only after 
much discussion while eating our tea, sheltering 
from the cold wind behind our combine, that 
Charlie and I decided what the bird might be. 
It was the first land-rail that either of us had 
seen for nearly twenty years. He told me that 
when he was a boy they used to be quite common 
there. This incident helped to cheer me from 
the gloom that had descended owing to the poor 
crop and obvious signs of an approaching 
thunderstorm. This year I did not see a single 
fox, but that again was probably due to our never 
finishing a field ina day. It was a pity; I love to 
see one steal out from the corn and streak away 
to the nearest hedge; he always looks so alive 
and sure of himself. 

It was in our last field of wheat that we all 
had our biggest thrill. The corn was very tall, 
like so much other wheat this year, and a won- 
derful crop yielding nearly fourteen sacks to the 
acre. But the gilt was taken from the ginger- 
bread because nearly every grain had grown in 
the ear as it stood. We had taken quite a large 
part off the field the previous evening, so ex- 
pected to see nothing come out when we finished 
it. After we had completed a few rounds the 
lorry arrived to pick up the sacks that we had 
dropped. ‘“‘Old’’ Frank—to distinguish him 


” 
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came over to my combine; he climbed up the 
ladder to my platform and shouted excitedly 
in my ear that, when passing the field early in 
the morning, he had seen a deer looking out of 
the corn. This was news indeed; all through the 
summer I had seen slot marks about the farm 
but never caught sight of a deer. Twice when I 
was passing a corner of one of the woods there 
had been a mighty rushing noise inside, but I 
never had a glimpse of anything. On round the 
field we went, now very much on the alert for 
whatever might appear. 

* * 


Suddenly, I saw Freddie, who sacks off 
the corn on the other combine, wildly waving 
his cap in the air and pointing—there stood three 
fallow deer. They had come out on the far side 
of the field from Charlie and me, and stood, quite 
unperturbed, surveying the scene. There were 
one big dark brown fellow, a chestnuty one 
and a half-grown light brown fawn. After a few 
moments they slipped quietly back into the 
corn, moving slowly through it, nibbling at the 
ears as they passed. I could see them beautifully 
from my perch. Charlie was driving his tractor 
standing up; neither of us paid all the attention 
that we should have to our work—I even let a 
sack overflow in my excitement. For no apparent 
reason, the deer suddenly took fright, dashing 
straight through the wheat and out on to the 
stubble just behind us, led by the big brown one, 
with the fawn bringing up the rear. The latter 
found the stubble difficult going, it was about 
a foot long with loose straw scattered all over it, 
and the fawn stumbled several times. On gaining 


from his son ‘“‘ Young ”’ Frank, the shepherd 
who helps load the sacks of grain on to the lorry, 


the hedge they crept quietly through and were lost 
to sight. A delightful finish to a sorry harvest ! 


had stood up to this terribly wet summer better 
than our native birds. The partridges usually 


A HIGHLAND CLOUD-BURST - By SETON GORDON 


r-ONHERE was nothing to warn John MacAulay and 
| his wife, whose home is on the shore of Loch More 
in Sutherland, of the tremendous event that was 
soon to come to them—nothing, that is, except the 
behaviour of the cows. In summer the cows are accus- 
tomed to come of their own accord from the hill pasture 
to the byre to be milked of a morning. On the morning 
of August 1 not only did they not come of their own free 
will, they refused to be driven. Their fore-knowledge 
almost certainly saved their lives. 

The weather for four days had been intensely hot, 
and at daybreak on August 1 heavy rain fell, accompanied 
by distant thunder. By eight o’clock the rain was very 
heavy and the thunder overhead. Shortly after this a solid 
wall of water was seen descending the bed of the burn 
which flows near the MacAulays’ house. At this time the 
pet lamb was waiting to get its morning drink of the cows’ 
milk. The hens were also waiting to be fed. Neither the 
lamb nor the hens had the second-sight—call it what you 
will—of the cows. In less time than it takes to relate the 
wall of turgid water, with a noise more terrifying and 
more tremendous than the reverberations of the thunder, 
had reached the house. The lamb and the hens were swept 
to their doom; the MacAulays sought refuge in the house, 
which is 80 years old and of such sound construction that 
it withstood the onset of the flood. The inmates saw 





A BOULDER (middle left) ESTIMATED TO WEIGH 30 TONS, BROUGHT 
DOWN BY A CLOUD-BURST AT LOCH MORE, SUTHERLAND 


their motor-car swept away, to be buried beneath earth 


and stones after being carried perhaps fifty yards. 
When, a month later, I saw the scene of destruction, 
the only part of the car visible was a small portion of the 
roof. Seven feet of stones and rubble covered the vehicle, 
which will in all probability not see the light again, for its 
excavation and removal would be impracticable. 

The cloud-burst was seen from the farther shore of 
the loch, and a boat put out to the rescue, but the force 
of the torrent set up so strong a current off shore that the 
rowers for a considerable time were unable to reach the 
shore below the house. The torrent lessened quickly in 
strength, and next day it was possible to see the damage 
it had wrought. Boulders of a great size had been carried 
down the bed of the stream. One of these, shown just to 
the right of the sitting figure in the first of the 
photographs, is estimated as 30 tons in weight. It had 
been carried down the bed of the burn a distance of 
perhaps half a mile. Gravel and stones had been piled 
against the MacAulays’ house to a depth of three feet; 
their best grazing field was unrecognisable under stones 
and earth, and would appear to be irretrievably ruined. 
Birch trees, uprooted and battered, lay around the house. 
I saw one which had been snapped clean across, pre- 
sumably by one of the great boulders. The cloud-burst 
was, however, local, and the burn at the head of the loch, 
half a mile away, scarcely rose. 











SEVEN FEET OF STONES AND RUBBLE COVERED THE CAR 
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ANOTHER COUNTY HISTORY 


FTER inevitable delays caused by 
the war the second volume of the 
Victoria County History of Cam- 

bridgeshire (Oxford University Press, 
£3 3s.) has made a belated but very 
welcome appearance. Following the 
plan adopted for the whole series, this 
volume is devoted to general surveys 
of different aspects of the history of 
the county—social and economic, 
ecclesiastical, political—and to chap- 
ters on the ancient earthworks, 
religious houses, schools and industries. 
The section on industries does not fill 
many pages and by its slenderness 
emphasises the fact that Cambridge- 
shire is, as it has always been, an 
essentially agricultural county, though 


one in which a university town 
happens to be located. 
It is still a disputable point 


whether Cambridgeshire should be con- 
sidered as part of East Anglia. In the 
time of the heptarchy the eastern part 
of the county was a debatable land 
between East Anglia and Mercia. It 
is believed that the East Anglian 
frontier was established on the Cam, 
with a bridgehead at Cambridge, at an 
early date, but with the rise of Mercia 
to supremacy it became increasingly 
difficult to hold this line. The famous 
series of dykes that run athwart the 
Icknield Way were constructed, it is 
now thought, in the 7th century to 
defend East Anglia from invasion. 
They run in a north-west direction 
from the once wooded belt to the 
former limit of the Fens, and their 
post-Roman date was proved by ex- 
cavation between the wars. Mr. C. W. 
Phillips summarises recent conclu- 
sions about them in his section on 
“Ancient Earthworks.” 


* Ugly Common Fields ”’ 

The excellent map of medizval 
earthworks—moats and fortified sites 
may be read in conjunction with 
Professor Darby’s analytical series of 
maps of Domesday Cambridgeshire. 
Both show how the population was 
concentrated in the southern half of 
the county. The history of the 
reclamation of the Fens has _ been 
written by Professor Darby in two 
books that are already classics, and it 
is again summarised by him for this 
volume; while Mr. L. F. Salzman, 
the editor, examines with a wealth of 
detail the manorial organisation of the 
county proper and of the Isle of Ely, 
where the manors with their valuable 
fisheries were all in the hands of the 
monastery of Ely. Although inclo- 
sures were going on in the 16th century 
the process seems to have been slower 
than in the Midlands. Even in 1822, 
when riding from Royston to Hunting- 


don, Cobbett found much of the 
country full of “‘those very ugly 
things, common fields.’’ Interesting 


figures are quoted from Vancouver at 
the end of the 18th century to show 
the difference in the yield of crops in 
an inclosed and an uninclosed parish. 
The yield on the wheat crop in 
Childerley (inclosed) was 50 per cent. 
greater than that in Hardwick (un- 
inclosed); on barley and oats it was 
double, on peas and beans two and 
a half times as great. To the two old 
cultivated regions, the chalk and the 
clay, draining has added the peat and 
the silt, both so marvellously produc- 
tive. Sugar-beet to-day is one of the 
principal crops of the county, but 
wheat maintains its pre-eminence. As 
everywhere else in England, there has 
been a steep decline in sheep-farming 
since 1900. 


Ancient Industries 


Two crops for which the county 


was once famous were saffron and 
woad. Miss F. M. Page gives an 


interesting account of these ancient 
industries. Saffron continued to be 
grown around Cherry Hinton after the 
industry had been abandoned in Essex. 
The last woad mill, at Parson’s Drove 


near Wisbech, was given up in 1914. 
Another thing of the past is the once 
famous Stourbridge Fair, established 
by King John and still a scene of great 
commercial activity in Defoe’s time. 
The account given in this vclume 
omits the sad conclusion. In her 
recent Byways of Cambridge History, 
Mrs. Keynes has described how as 
mayoress of Cambridge in 1933, 
attended by the Clerk of the Peace and 
the Sergeant-at-Mace, she performed 
the proclamation ceremony for the 
last time. The stalls were represented 
by one ice-cream barrow, and the 
audience was composed of two women 
with babies in their arms. 
A. S:/0. 


SCIENCE ON THE AIR 
¥ OPULARISING Science,’’ to use 

an ugly but convenient expres- 
sion, has seldom achieved its more 
serious objects save in the hands of 
particularly gifted individuals who are 
able to move with equal ease in a 
universe of mental concepts and in the 
haphazard world of the unscientific 


mind. But though to “understand 
science’’ most of us must practise its 


method and though something might 
be said about the dangers of persuad- 
ing large numbers of people that they 
understand what they do not, the 
B.B.C. can never have been in much 
doubt that an important part of their 
job would be to chronicle the advance 
of discovery, whether in the realm of 
pure science or its technical applica- 
tions, and to “‘explain’’ these dis- 
coveries to their listeners. Popular 
television will obviously open a much 
wider field of instruction, but mean- 
while the B.B.C.’s talkers on their 
subjects are being well chosen with a 
view to stimulating popular interest in 
the application of new knowledge and 
in fresh aspects of the search for 
knowledge. Science Survey (Sampson 
Low, 21s.) is a selection of talks by 
leading men of science given originally 
in the B.B.C.’s weekly programme 
and shows their method at work. 
Though it is difficult to make a really 
satisfactory book out of a number of 
rather scrappy discoveries on a variety 
of topics, and the task is not simpli- 
fied by a plethora of forewords and 
prefaces, many of the talks will be 
found eminently readable and the 
selection will be particularly useful to 
that growing number of thoughtful 
people with a working knowledge of at 
least one branch of scientific know- 
ledge who wish to relate the features 
of interest in their own field to those 
of others. E. B. 


PICTURES OF BIRDS 

HE Cheshire meres have long been 

known as a haunt of a variety of 
interesting water birds. Many well- 
known ornithologists, such as the late 
T. A. Coward, have found them places 
of delight, and now we have in Mere- 
side Chronicle (COUNTRY LIFE, 42s.) 
a delightful book from the pen and 
brush of that eminent bird artist, Mr. 
C. F. Tunnicliffe, illustrating bird life 
on certain of these sheets of water 
through the changing seasons. 

The jacket of the volume is 
adorned with a striking picture of a 
pair of Canada geese and their four 
young. It forms a good introduction 
to the book, because the Canada goose, 
despite being an introduced species, is 
a characteristic bird of the Cheshire 
meres, where it has made _ itself 
thoroughly at home. It is a-hand- 
some, boldly patterned creature and 
makes a fine subject for an artist and 
one is not surprised to find it figuring 
in more than one of the numerous 
illustrations. An excellent sketch, 
with much action in it, is that in 
which an angry mute swan is trying 
to drive a family of Canada geese away 
from the neighbourhood of its nest. 

The book is very fully illustrated, 
and it may be termed, without dis- 


respect to the vivid and interesting 

accounts, a picture book, but this is as 

it should be when the author, as will 

be seen from this numerous collection 

of sketches reproduced in black and 

white, is an artist of distinction. 
Cuckoo Capers 

Although the meres, their birds, 
beasts and fishes, are Mr. Tunnicliffe’s 
chief concern, he takes us for a brief 
excursion to the north of Scotland, to 
meet the bird personalities of that 
region such as divers, terns and mer- 
gansers. Yet to me the most striking 
of his Scottish sketches is one of that 
widely distributed bird, the cuckoo. 
He depicts three cuckoos in a birch 
tree by Loch Glendhu and describes 
them as “making the most devilish 
and witch-like croaks as they rocked 
and turned in the slender branches. 
Two flew off to another tree while the 
one that was left, a male bird, croaked 
and gurgled spasmodically as he 
swivelled on the branch and swung his 
tail from side to side. . . . The cuckoos 
continued to dash from one tree to 
another until their capers were inter- 
rupted by the sudden arrival of a tit- 
lark which furiously attacked and 
chased one of them. The two remain- 
ing cuckoos perched and croaked, 
now with raised tails half spread and 
wing-tips drooped, now swinging and 
swivelling, quite oblivious of our 
presence beneath them.”’ 

A skilled brush, or pencil, as the 
case may be, is indeed of untold value 
to the student of birds. The camera is 
not to be despised; it often renders 
good service. But the most enthus- 
iastic of photographers must admit 
that it cannot vie with a brush that is 
skilfully used, as in this case. Two 
sketches which much impressed me 
are Coot Procession in the Snow and 
V of Canadas Over the Trees. 

FRANCES PITT. 


FOUR POETS 


OUR books are to hand from 
authors who are poets, not writers 
of verse or worse. 

In Selected Poems (Murray, 
8s. 6d.) John Betjeman has cleared 
his own area, and now Mr. John 
Sparrow has made a choice among his 
poems and written an illuminating 
preface. As he says, what we all like 
about Betjeman is that he sings “a 
new song set to an old tune.”’ He has 
a delightful and delighted dexterity in 
versification, a rapturous relish of the 
things he likes best : memories of child- 
hood, sketches of ordinary London or 
suburban people, and what he himself 
calls a “‘topographical predilection.” 
His work can be recognised instantly 
anywhere : 

These were the streets my parents 

knew when they loved and won— 

The brougham that crunched the 

gravel, the laurel-girt paths that 
wind, 

Gevanium-beds for the lawn, Vene- 

tian blinds for the sun, 

A separate tradesman’s entrance, 

straw in the mews behind. 

Mr. Sparrow ventures to forecast John 
Betjeman’s poetic future, a _ risky 
business. What is clear in his present 
is the danger threatening him, for he 
is like a superb skater to whom the 
glassy surface of the lake means so 
much that he is indifferent to what 
lies below. Meanwhile, he holds our 
fascinated gaze by his figures of eight 
and other marvels. 

Each of the next two poets comes 
to us commended by a “crested and 
prevailing Name”’ : Leonard Clark by 
Walter de la Mare, Phoebe Hesketh 
by Siegfried Sassoon. In The Mirror 
(Wingate, 6s.) we recognise the spirit 
in Mr. Clark that makes him akin to 
his sponsor : a spirit by turns ecstatic, 
withdrawn, eerie, apocalyptic. Nos- 
talgia, time and eternity find gravely 
beautiful expression in The Trees, 
Time That Was and Impacts. 


For only on the mind in reco! lection 

Remain old stubborn woun: 

To be for ever felt as scars 

Beneath the cushion of an inne; 
finger tip. 

Phoebe Hesketh, in Lean Foy. 


ward, Spring ! (Sidgwick and Jackson, 
7s. 6d.),‘avoids, as Mr. Sassoon notes 
“pretentious modernist devices.” But 
she does not shirk the depths. It may 
be, as Mr. Sassoon thinks, that her 
“impersonal descriptive pieces’’ best 
reveal her gift; and indeed such poems 
as The Spotted Fawn and The Dippe; 
are most sensitively felt and fashioned 
But where she bares her heart the 
workmanship, though simpler, will 
seem to many equally good, as in 
Lament : 

You leave me now defenceless 

Who had no shield before 

Save only in not knowing 

The light behind the door ! 

Writing “high above London in a 
shabby room,”’ Mr. Sydney Tremayne, 
in Time And The Wind (Collins, 6s.), 
pierces to truths about city life and 
about the poverty which includes: 
those who never knew the right to choose. 
He has penetrated to the heart the 
tragedies of derelicts, apartment 
houses and the like. But he is also, 
tenderly and musically, a poet of love, 
a lover of life and of Nature. 


Collected Poems 

Mr. Richard Church is a_ poet 
difficult to place; he fits into no 
category. Belonging to the middle 
generation of poets who served and 
wrote during one war, survived it, 
and now lives to see a new generation 
of war poets who are also iconoclasts, 
he can choose how to write—tradi- 
tional verse, free verse, any kind of 
verse; and he does. Now, in his 
Collected Poems (Dent, 15s.), one may 
read all that he wishes to preserve, 
apart from his two long poems, The 
Lamp and Twentieth Century Psalter. 
His virtues are grave thought, sincer- 
ity, literary and spiritual integrity; 
these touch every poem. And he 
knows himself : 

Mine are other riches; hooded 

Treasures of intimate thought; 

shaded glances 

And subtle kisses. 

His weakness, as a lyric poet, is 
that sometimes his poems just fail of 
that mysterious thrill that suddenly 
causes a poem to leave the ground 
and become air-borne. But how well, 
too, he knows what it is to be a poet, 
as that brief felicity, Thistledowu, 
testifies : 

To grow lighter than air, to spread 

Gossamer above a seed of thought... 

This is to live as a poet, who owns 

Nothing of weight, but a sunshaft of 

words. 

One has learned to open with 
confidence any anthology for which 
Maurice Wollman is responsible. In 
Poems of the War Years (Macmillan, 
12s. 6d.), he proves for the third time 
that he has all the talents for this 
work : love, judgment, wisdom, sensi- 
tiveness, catholicity. Here are poems 
in all styles, from de la Mare and 
Yeats to the youngest aspirant of 
promise; some, too, that the most 
assiduous searcher for merit may have 
missed. The joys of an anthology are 
two: criticism and choice. One 
reader’s criticism is almost disarmed 
here; and choice finds happy satisfac- 
tion in Robert Farren’s Redwing 
dewy and gay as a spring dawn, and 
in C. S. Lewis’s Condemned, which 
epitomises in twelve brilliant lines all 
that legitimately affrights the heart 
about planning: 

There is a wildness still in England 

that will not feed 

In cages... 

Mr. Ralph Lawrence, in Aftermath 
(Fortune, 6s.), shows a pleasant talent 
and promise. The Hare and September 
Swallows (except for the dead word 
“wrought’’) are his best. But he must 
beware of occasional drops into fiat 
prose. Py et 
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The ‘ELITE’ 
now reduced 
price £2.18.6 
including 
purse and tax 


Kershaw Theatre Glasses make presents which are both 





useful and exciting. Useful because the Christmas season 

means theatres, concerts and the circus, and you can’t 
always get the best seats. And exciting ? They certainly are! Take the ‘ Elite’, so 
flat that it occupies less room than a packet of cigarettes! The ‘ Tivoli’, a perfect 
miniature wide angle glass with a bending bridge. The ‘Sportsman’, a 3-ounce 
binocular worn like spectacles, or the more conservative ‘ Bijou’, beautiful, light 
& compact. All, except the black ‘Sportsman’, available ina range of attractive 
colours. All, without exception, recently reduced in price. See them at your nearest 
Kershaw dealers. 
The ‘ Tivoli’ 
reduced price 

£5.0.0 


The * Sportsman’ 
reduced price 
£4.15.0 
The ‘ Bijou’ 
reduced price 
£3.0.0 


All prices include tax and 
leather purse or case 
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Warmed for Winter Living 


4 berth (convertible Dunlopillo bed-chairs), Calor gas 
cooking and lighting amd electric lighting (mains or 
battery). Separate fully fitted kitchen, with stainless 
steel sink. Hot and cold water to bath and _ basin 
Completely insulated and fitted with solid fuel stove. 
Separate Elsan W.C. 7ft. HEADROOM. 


PRICE £890 EX WORKS 
Clifford Dibben 48 THE AVENUE SOUTHAMPTON 
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sa ce 
= |NEW_ BOOKS HENRY WILLIAMSON 


INFECTIOUS Peeuasian Bird 
HAPPINESS 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


N his new book of essays, Every 
I Idle Dream (Collins, 12s. 6d.), Mr. 

Bernard Darwin considers ‘‘Some 
Writers on Sport.’’ He speaks of Mr. 
Neville Cardus, who tells us in his 
Autobiography that in every summer 
between 1920 and 1939 he wrote 
roughly speaking 8,000 words a week 
on cricket. ‘‘It is truly wonderful,” 
says Mr. Darwin, “‘that through it all 
he retained his freshness and his fire, 
and that his enthusiasm, not only for 
cricket but for life in general, never 
ceased to get into his ink.’’ He adds: 
‘Perhaps in those words ‘for life in 
general’ may be found something of 




















Book Society Choice 


JOHN 
MOORE 


The Blue Field 


A new book about Brensham 
introducing old favourites. 
Like its predecessors, 
Brensham Village, and 
Portrait of Elmbury, the 
whole book tastes of 


England. 12s. 6d. 


H. J. 
MASSINGHAM 


4n Englishman’s Year 











famous names of fiction, and finds 
Thackeray the supreme master in this 
branch of inventiveness. One wants 
to chip in here with a reminder of 
some narrow squeaks. On the brink 
of what disaster Conan Doyle trembled 
when first there dawned upon his 
mind the thought of Holmes and 
Watson! There exists a sheet of 
paper on which he jotted down his 
notes for A Study in Scarlet. Heart 
and mind simultaneously recoil at the 
dreadful thought that J. Sherringford 
Holmes was to be companied by a 
creature beyond the pale _ called 
Ormond Sacker, and that they lived 


* 


QS 


x 
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The Silver Bough 

NEIL M. GUNN 
“A novel of real beauty and unfailing 
narrative interest.”—Joseph ‘Taggart: 
Star. By the author of The Silver 
Darlings. 9/6 
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EVERY IDLE DREAM. By Bernard Darwin 
(Collins, 12s. 6d.) 
REX WHISTLER: HIS LIFE AND HIS 
By Laurence Whistler 
(Art and Technics, 12s. 6d.) 


THE ROSE AND THE YEW TREE. By Mary Westmacott 
(Heinemann, 8s. 6d.) 


QUARTET. By Somerset Maugham 
(Heinemann, 9s. 6d.) 


Carts and Candlesticks 
ALISON UTTLEY 
Delightful memories of country life by 
P the author of ( a 
llustrated by C. F. Tunnicliffe. 8/6 
DRAWINGS 
Bownet and Waterlilies 
MATHENA BLOMEFIELD 
The author of The Bulleymung Pit tells 
of Nessel’s happy country childhood 
at the end of the nineteenth century. 
Illustrated by M. E. Eldridge. 8/6 


This new book is redolent 
of the country the author 
knows and loves so well. 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


Learning to Drive Ponies 
JANET HOLYOAKE 
The successor to that skilfully instruc- 
tive best-seller for children and their 
parents Learning to Ride. 
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THE NEW 
NATURALIST 


A Journal of British 
Natural History 


The latest development on 
the part of the NEW 
NATURALIST is the pub- 
lication of a JOURNAL 
with contributions by an 
amazing galaxy of leading 
British naturalists. The 
first issue, beautifully pro- 
duced in a large quarto 
format, is now out. 


Illustrated. 21s. 


PONIES & 
RIDERS 


Mrs. Victor Hurst 


A standard work on riding 
and horsemanship, written 
primarily for young people. 
Comprehensive and detailed 
in scope, this book covers 
Foxhunting, Hunter Trials, 
Point - to - Points, Showing 
and Jumping at Shows, 
Gymkhanas, Riding Tours 
and Camps, etc. 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 
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the secret,’’ and here he touches the 
heart of his own undiminishing attrac- 
tion as a writer. ‘‘Life in general’”’ 
has never for him lost the glory and 
the gleam. If you love life your 
writing may reasonably expect to be 


lively; and how lively a writer this is ! 


MASTER BIAS TOWARDS 
SPORT 


Like Neville Cardus’s, Bernard 
Darwin’s master bias is towards 
writing about sport, but how many 
odd facets of character and idiosyn- 
crasy he brings to the task! There is 
an old hymn which prays that some- 
thing may happen ‘“‘to make this duty 
our delight,’’ and God help us indeed 
when delight and duty are at odds. 
I recall how Cardus says in Auto- 
biography that joy and education are 
the same thing. Happy the man who 
finds them so. 

The deeply appealing thing about 
these essays by Bernard Darwin is 
their happiness. To read them is like 
having the privilege of spending a 
week-end with their author, listening 
to his talk, and joining in. Again and 
again, while turning the pages, I found 
myself “‘joiningin.’’ ‘‘In Hans Ander- 
sen’s story of Little Tiny,’’ Mr. Darwin 
writes, ‘“we were bidden to be dread- 
fully sorry for her because, if she 
married the mole in his rich black 
velvet coat, as the field mouse desired, 
she would have to live underground. 
It seemed to us on the contrary to be 
the most enviable and exciting lot,’’ 
and how one wants to join in here and 
recall the many jolly underground 
adventures that charmed our child- 
hood. Who, to name but one supernal 
example, has not snuggled warmly 
with Mr. Badger in his underground 
home in The Wind in the Willows? 

And so when it comes to his 
admirable dissertation on ‘The Magic 
of a Name.’’ He examines some of the 


at 2218 Upper Baker Street. Even 
that qualifying ‘‘Upper’’! How near 
we were to disaster ! 

We have, too, Dickens’s rough 
notes for the opening of David Copper- 
field. (Copperfield itself as a name 
Mr. Darwin thinks “‘colourless, neither 
good nor bad.’’) But what of Mr. 
Murdstone, David’s stepfather? I 
think it could not be bettered, sugges- 
ting a stony-hearted villain who would 
hardly stop at murder. We find from 
the notes that Dickens played round 
with this and that before he rang the 
bell. He tried Mr. Harden, and Mr. 
Murden, got a bit nearer in Murdle, 
and then triumphantly plumped for 
Murdstone. What is more, he nearly 
called Little Dorrit ‘‘ Nobody’s Fault,” 
but boldly, and rightly, put his pen 
through it. 

One hesitates to carry the game 
further and consider the names of his- 
torical characters. Is Kitchener 
really the name for a great soldier, 
Keats for a great poet? When The 
Atlantic Monthly was founded there 
was a lively canvassing of names, and 
someone said that, after all, the maga- 
zine must make the name, not the 
name the magazine; and I suppose 
that’s the answer. 

SCHOLARSHIP AND 
HUMANITY 


Well, that’s the sort of essayist 
Mr. Darwin is. He has you taking 
part in the conversation; and mainly 
one’s part is merely that of assent. He 
is a sane and equable writer, never 
pyrotechnical but never without a 
warm inner radiance. Whether he 
takes you wandering round his room, 
discoursing upon the sportsmen whose 
portraits embellish the walls, or dis- 
cusses the pleasures and perils of 
reading aloud, or celebrates a dog of 
character, he is always gloriously 
sensitive, never bored, allowing his 
ripe wisdom to spread upon his subject 
like mellow sunshine giving the last 
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Sacheverell 
Sitwell 


MORNING, NOON AND 
NIGHT IN LONDON 


This is a delightful invi- 
tation to accompany its 
distinguished author 
around the London of the 
eighteen-sixties. Illustra- 
ted with eight coloured 
lithographs. 12s. 6d. net 


Mrs. Belloe 
Lowndes 


A PASSING WORLD 


Three earlier volumes 
covered the years from 
Mrs. Lowndes early child- 
hood to 1914. This, the 
fourth, tells of social and 
political life in London 
during the First World 
War. Illustrated. 15s. net 


Leslie Kark 
AN OWL IN THE SUN 


In this moving novel, 
Leslie Kark, author of 
Red Rain and The Fire 
Was Bright, shows us one 
facet of life glinting on 
the warm Aegean coast 
of Turkey. 7s. 6d. net 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. 
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The perfect gift for all 
Garden Lovers 


x PUREST 
PLEASURE 
by H. L. V. FLETCHER 
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Richard Church writes: “An é se 
admirable book . . . especially ¢ 
for those who love a garden Serta 
in the country” 
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Further Thrifty 
Fishing 


By N. K. ROBERTSON 
A new and informative volume 
on salmon, trout and other 
sporting fish by the author of 
“Thrifty Salmon Fishing.”’ 
IIlustrated from photographs. 
9s. 6d. net 


Come Fish 
with Me | 
By J. GETTINGS JOHNSTON | 
| A companionable and useful | 
| book dealing mainly with 


brown trout and sea-trout | 
| fishing. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net | 


Footloose in 
the Congo 

By ROGER COURTNEY 
| White hunter, explorer, sol- 
| dier, Major Courtney knows | 
Africa as few white men can | 
claim. His adventures in the 
| Congo are here graphically 


| related. 10s. 6d. net | 
More 
Impertinence | 


| 

| 

| By PETER ARNOTT 

“More Impertinence’’ is as 

| valuable a book about India as | 

| Major Arnott’s “This Imper- 
tinence,’’ and is certainly as 

| full of entertaining stories and 








humour. Illustrated by Ivan | 
Waller. 12s. 6d. net | 
| | 
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touch to an apple on a tree. Scholar- 
ship and humanity here go beautifully 
hand in hand. 


REX WHISTLER’S FAULTLESS 
TASTE 


Mr. Laurence Whistler has written 
a brief life of his brother, assembled 
a collection of his pictures, added some 
notes on his typography, on the books 
which he illustrated or for which he 
drew the ‘‘jackets,’’ and the whole is 
published by Art and Technics under 
the title Rex Whistler : his Life and his 
Drawings (12s. 6d.). It is altogether a 
delightful tribute to a delightful artist. 
Some of his most notable work can 
never, or only by courtesy, be seen by 
the public, for it was done on the walls 
of private houses. The next best thing 
is to be told where pictures of it can 
be seen, and Mr. Laurence Whistler 
gives the dates of those issues of 
Country LIFE in which such things as 
the murals at Plas Newydd and in 
36, Hill Street are reproduced. 

The brief account of the artist’s 
life is full of affection and admiration. 
Rex Whistler was one of those boys 
who begin to draw as soon as they can 
crawl, but the academic eye looked on 
him at first with disfavour. Leaving 
Hailevbury at the age of 17, he entered 
the Royal Academy School under 
Charles Sims. He was there for but 
one term and was then asked to leave 
“for incompetence.’’ Professor Tonks, 
of the Slade, was more percipient. He 
is said to have written to Sims to 
thank him for providing his best pupil. 
** A few years later he would be saying 
that the Slade had seen no one so dis- 
tinguished since Augustus John.’”’ How 
swift Whistler’s progress was under 
Tonks’s sympathetic tutelage may be 
seen from this : three years after enter- 
ing the Slade he began work on his 
first great mural, in the, refreshment 
room of the Tate Gallery. 


Summarising his brother's 
achievement neatly enough, the 


author says: “He looked at Classical 
art with the eyes of a Romantic.’ In 
another good phrase, he says that Rex, 
like his artistic ancestors, Inigo Jones 
and Kent, ‘loved display, and having 
good taste could afford the unhesitating 
gesture.” And that really is_ it. 
‘Having good taste’’ sanctions most 
things, and, within his sphere, Rex 
Whistler’s taste was faultless. It was 
the sphere of life’s embellishment and 
embroidery, not of life itself; but, if 
you don’t know it already, you will 
discover from this book with what 
irresistible persuasion he could take 
you into his domain and show you its 
beauties. 
A ‘‘CAREERIST’’ MAKES GOOD 
Mary Westmacott’s novel, The 
Rose and the Yew Tree (Heinemann, 
8s. 6d.) has all the excitement of work 
which comes, it seems to me, from the 
pen of a born novelist. At the same 
time, Miss Westmacott has a lot to 
learn. The story is of a vulgarian, a 
self-admitted ‘‘careerist,’’ who con- 
tested a Cornish seat as a Conservative 


of his frank exhibitionism and lack of 
scruple. One of his master-cards was 
‘‘a way with women,”’ and the theme 
of the novel is his effect upon the heart 
of Isabella, the grand-daughter of 
Lady St. Loo. It may seem damning 
to say of a book that everything in it 
is successful except its central theme; 
but that is how I feel about this book, 
and I don’t feel I am damning it. 
I don’t believe that the patrician 
Isabella would have fallen, as they say, 
for this horrid little man; I don’t 
believe that the horrid little man 
would have talked for several pages, 
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as he does here, like a literary critic 
dissecting the characters of Othello 
and Iago; I don’t believe he had it in 
him to become a saint as he is at last 
made to become. 

What makes me hopeful for Miss 
Westmacott’s future is her surprising 
grip upon both scene and character. 
Isabella and John Gabriel are perfect 
till they begin to act upon one another. 
Every other character is clear and 
convincing, and the scene is admirably 
drawn. But I cannot believe in the 
theme, at any rate as here exemplified 
The book strikes me as a failure full of 
exciting promise. 


FOUR SHORT STORIES MAKE 
A FILM 

Quartet (Heinemann, 9s. 6d.) con- 
tains four short stories by Mr. Somerset 
Maugham, two of them the 
finest short stories he has written, 
The Facts of Life and The Colonel's 
Lady, and Mr. R. C. Sherriff’s film 
scripts for putting the stories on the 


among 


screen. They are intended to make 
one continuous film entertainment, 
and Mr. Maugham is given a little 


piece to say before each picture is 
shown. I don’t know whether we are 
merely to hear his voice or to see him 
in person or shadow. If the latter, I 
shall go to see the film merely in order 
to observe the terrific bulge Mr 
Maugham’s tongue makes in his cheek 
The bitter pills of his stories are dished 
up with sugar coating an inch thick. 


The remark has been attributed to 
him: ‘‘The film of one’s last novel 
gives one the plot for the next.’’ But 


that can’t be so here. If he tried to 
write either The Kite or The Colonel’s 
Lady as they are here translated into 
film script he would be sick. 


2 
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FROM KIRTLE TO NEW 
LOOK 


HERE are a good many useful 

and some entertaining books on 
the subject of English costume; most 
of them, however, are content with 
being informative and their authors 
seem to take it for granted that 
changes of use and fashion are essen- 
tially irrational and owe their origin 
to personal whims or foreign contacts. 
To a large extent this may be so and 
in most ‘“‘civilised’’ periods of the 
world’s history the costume of either 
sex has seldom been “‘rational”’ in the 
sense first used of our grandmothers’ 
“bloomers.”’ Is it possible to find a 
philosophical basis for the seemingly 
irrational apart from the freakish fan- 
cies of leaders of fashion and foreign 
contacts? Dr. C. Willett Cunnington 
evidently thinks so, for he has written 
a lively volume of some 300 pages, 
The Art of English Costume (Collins, 
16s.) to prove it. Dr. Cunnington some 
time ago presented his unrivalled col- 
lection of dresses, hats, bonnets and 
underclothes, with his library of 
fashion illustrations, to the City of 
Manchester, and in his book he draws 
widely on his expert knowledge and 
his store of illustration. A medical 
practitioner, he is a shrewd commen- 
tator on human habits and behaviour, 
and particularly upon what he calls 
‘the exposure of the mind by the con- 
cealment of the body.’’ There is great 
variety in his approach to his subject. 
He is, perhaps, most entertaining 
when he calls attention to such almost 
unrecognised survivals as the modern 
coat with its collar which never turns 
up and which buttons left over right 
to allow the wearer to grasp the sword 
he no longer wears at his hip. He is 
certainly most intriguing when he 
instructs his readers in ‘‘the principles 
of sex attraction,’’ as exemplified in 
dress and gently refers to such erotic 
symbols as the ‘‘heart and buttocks”’ 
pattern, which, he assures us, is con- 
stantly occurring to everybody’s ap- 
parent satisfaction. W.E.B. 
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HUTCHINSON 
BOOK NEWS 


Completely revised and up-to-date 
edition 


LADY 
APSLEY 


BRIDLEWAYS 
THROUGH AISTORY 


In reviewing the first edition the 
Times Literary Supplement said : 
** Side by side with her account of 
the development of hunting, Lady 
Apsley gives us that of horse and 
hound. . . . It is a splendid 
pageant that is unfolded in her 
pages. 
With illustrations by 
LIONEL EDWARDS, R.I. 


and 42 photographs. 25/- 
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STANLEY 
FIRMIN 


The Inside Story of 
SCOTLAND YARD 
Harold Nicolson, Daily Telegraph: 
“Provides us with much inside 
information and fascinating stories 
. « + is bound to have a wide 

appeal.” 


With 18 illustrations. 15/- 


THE 
SATURDAY 
BOOK 


Eighth Year 


Edited by 
LEONARD RUSSELL 


Stephen Potter, News Chronicle : 
“The dash and glitter of the new 
Saturday Book restores the Christ- 
mas feeling . . ~. Editor 
(Leonard Russell), and designer 
(Laurence Scarfe) combine the 
carefully balanced variety of shape, 
colour, and theme which make 
the separate items clinch each 
other by contrast.” 
With 20 pages in 
gravure. 


colour 


21)- 
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Largest of Book Publishers 
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Deep traction bars angled for self-cleaning, 
each strongly braced by three supporting bars. 
The unique ‘centre bite’ transmits maximum 
drawbar- pull. The rubber dipped, friction- 
insulated cord body and rugged tread have 


tremendous toughness and long life. 
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NEW FARM 
BUILDINGS 


for all purposes 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


M.A.F. Standard Buildings cover most requirements and 
licences are readily available. Where special buildings are 
necessary we can help you with Marley designs 


Write giving details of ‘your 
MARLEY 


requirements and we will advise 
The Marley Tile Co. Ltd., London Road, Riverhead, Sevenoaks, Kent. Sevenoaks 2251-6 
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KNOWING « You can get 


QUICK DELIVERY 


of anIRON HORSE 
for £35 down 


The balance can be paid over 2 
years ; or you can hire one with im- 
plements, including Plough, Spring 
Tine Harrows, Disc Harrows, 
Cultivators, Cambridge Roller, or 
Potato Ridger, for 70/- a week 
(delivery or collection as desired). 














STOP STOOPING! 
GET A BRITISH ANZANI 


MOTOR HOE 
Ideal for rapid between-row 
work. Crops of any size or height 
can be cultivated as wheels do 
not straddle the plants. 1 h.p. 
Price £39/10/0, including hoeing 

blades and grubbing tines. 


And then there’s the New 


WHIPPIT MIXER | 


Will mix dry and wet foodstuffs 
and other substances efficiently 
and quickly, and is easily main- 
tained and cleaned. 
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FARMING NOTES 





LATE SOWINGS 


HILE I have not tested the soil 
temperatures with a thermo- 
meter, I think that the ground 


must have been warmer than usual well 
into November. Corn sown at the end 
of October soon came through strongly, 
and some of the wheat looks almost 
winter proud. It has been a help to 
have good working conditions through 
the autumn, as so many of us were 
delayed in finishing harvest and culti- 
vations started late. Although early 
fears were expressed about the supply 
of suitable fertilisers to use in the 
combine seed and fertiliser drills, it 
seems that enough compound ferti- 
lisers of one make or another have been 
available and, so far as I have heard, 
no one has been held up on this 
account. The plough has been put 
into some more grass-fields_ this 
autumn. One that I pass in the train 
regularly has always been grass so 
long as I have known it. Now the sod 
is turned and no doubt, after the 
winter frosts have done their work, 
a corn crop will be taken there. Prob- 
ably the strong show of grass and 
clover seeds sown last spring has 
encouraged farmers to take a chance 
by breaking more old grassland. The 
process of taking the plough round the 
farm should not have finished with the 
war. There are still some old grass- 
fields remaining that would be 
healthier and more productive if they 
could feel the plough now. 


Slump in Pigs 
OWADAYS many of us who 
were in the business of pig breed- 
ing and feeding are now content to 
raise a couple of pigs a year for the 
house. The farmer who had both pigs 
and poultry in 1939 may well have 
decided to concentrate on poultry and 
use all his feeding-stuffs rations to 
produce eggs, as eggs have been more 
favoured in the price schedule than 
bacon pigs or pork pigs. As a buyer 
of weaner pigs, even though it is only 
two at a time, I have been pleasantly 
surprised that my needs this month 
cost no more than 55s. apiece, whereas 
last spring I paid 90s. for pigs that 
were about nine weeks old. What is 
the cause of this slump in this market 
in store pigs? There are plenty of 
potatoes about and the Ministry of 
Food is anxious to sell the surplus at 
£4 a ton for stock feeding. There is 
also now a chance for the newcomer 
into farming to start feeding a few pigs 
on the official rations he can get from 
the county committee, but the quan- 
tity of rationed feeding-stuffs is meagre 
indeed and the quality of the meal is 
poor. It is the lack of good feeding- 
stuffs that is, in my view, holding up 
the expansion of pig production. 
Those who bred pigs in the past summer 
and now have to sell the progeny at 
half what they reckoned are likely to 
be deterred from any idea of expan- 
sion. Yet more bacon and more pork 
are crying needs in this country to-day. 
It may be said that the arable farmer 
can perfectly well set aside one-fifth of 
the barley he grows for pig feeding. 
This in law he is entitled to do, but it 
will be at a sacrifice to his pocket. The 
Ministry of Food has not readjusted 
fat pig prices to encourage pig feeding. 
Would it not be commonsense to 
increase the price for fat pigs and give 
farmers full encouragement to carry 
their feeding pigs on to twelve score 
dead weight? It is after the pig 
reaches five to six score that the 
animal can make the best use of 
potatoes, and there are plenty of 
potatoes everywhere. 


All About Pigs 


R. H. R. DAVIDSON knows 
about pigs, and to all who want 
to have sound information, scientific 
and practical, about pig-keeping I 
commend his book, The Production and 
Marketing of Pigs (Longmans, 30s.). 


This is no sketchy, hastily compile@ 
collection of facts and prejudices, Mr. 
Davidson has been engaged in « xperi- 
mental work at Cambridge and has 
first-hand experience of pedigree 
breeding; he writes with full know- 
ledge. The ration scales for pig- 
feeding, which he sets out with maize 
meal and white fish meal as essential] 
items in a good diet for young growing 
pigs, carry the memory back to the 
days when we could use really suitable 
foods and get results in pork and bacon 
that were a credit to our pigs and our- 
selves. To-day, with so much bulky, 
fibrous material in the rations and so 
little fish meal, pigs that do well do 
still greater credit to the feeder. Boil- 
ing potatoes and collecting household 
scraps round the neighbourhood are, 
however, diversions that we shall all] 
be glad to forget. 
Ulster’s Hens 

ORTHERN IRELAND claims to 

have set up a new record for 
farm poultry. She has no fewer than 
22,500,000 hens, which is equivalent 
to a flock of 180 birds on each holding 
of % acre and upwards. This is a 
great achievement. The British house- 
wife would not be wanting eggs if all 
our farms and_ smallholdings in 
England, Wales and Scotland carried 
a flock of 180 birds. The Ulster farmer 
has no doubt been attracted by the 
comparatively good price for eggs. 
The pigs in Ulster number only half 
the pre-war figure. This is in contrast 
to the extra big potato acreage, now 
above 200,000 acres, which is the 
highest for 48 years in Ulster. More 
pigs and more potatoes should go 
together. 


Molasses for Winter Feeding 


HOSE who intend to feed straw 

this winter can get special coupons 
from the county committees for the 
purchase of molasses. This is a useful 
addition, especially when stock do not 
take too readily to straw. Molasses 
may not add greatly to the feeding 
value, but unquestionably it enhances 
the taste and may aid the digestibility. 
Those who made some high-quality 
silage cut from leys in May and June 
can do worse than balance this feed 
with straw. It may pay them, even if 
they have plenty of hay, to feed silage 
and straw and sell some of the hay. It 
is always comfortable to carry over 
some hayricks at the end of the winter, 
but with an exceptionally strong plant 
in this year’s sowing of leys some 
farmers may consider that the sale of 
a hayrick or two would be a good 
exchange for a few cattle. 


Farm Adoption 

NE enterprise being fostered by 

the Association of Agriculture is 
the farm adoption scheme which 
started in Durham two years ago. In 
the Association’s Review, Mr. T. H. 
Langford, who is now the headmaster 
of Burnhope Modern School, tells how, 
with the co-operation of the local 
branch of the N.F.U., he arranged for 
the boys to pay regular visits at fort- 
nightly intervals to one farm. At each 
visit the farmer discussed some parti- 
cular topic, the boys taking notes and 
asking questions. They saw farm prac- 
tices in operation and kept a farm 
diary. The boys showed great keen- 
ness throughout and the children from 
a coal-mining area soon realised the 
importance of agriculture, its many- 
sided character, its need for skilled, 
intelligent workers, and its dependence 
on seasonal change. Mr. J. A. J. 
Oxley, who was the host farmer, 
worked out a programme of fifteen 
main headings and evidently took a 
good deal of trouble to interest the 
boys. Farmers, he says, must be able 
to talk to the scholars and be ever 
ready to co-operate with the teachers, 
who themselves enjoy these visits. 

CINCINNATUS. 
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‘LONDON’S DISCREDIT 


Royal Institution of Chartered 

Surveyors, Mr. S. Vyvian Hicks 
said that it was to London’s discredit 
that not even plans for her restoration 
had been completed. The original 
plan prepared by the Corporation of 
London in 1944 and submitted to the 
Minister had not been approved; an 
amended plan, prepared by Dr. C. H. 
Holden and Professor W. G. Holford, 
had been submitted to the Minister in 
April, 1947; an enquiry had been held 
in the Guildhall in January of this 
year; but it was not until last month 
that the Minister announced his inten- 
tion of making a declaratory order 
affecting 230 acres of the City. The 
result was that three years after 
the end of the war little progress had 
been made by owners in the devas- 
tated areas in preparing plans for 
the future. 

Unless some progress was made, 
observed Mr. Hicks, he would soon be 
a surveyor in an agricultural district, 
and that not farmed in accordance 
with the principles of good husbandry, 
for the genuine farmer would not 
tolerate the clouds of thistledown that 
could often be seen floating down the 
City’s lanes. 


MORE TIME FOR CLAIMS 
WANTED 


URNING to the Town and Coun- 

try Planning Act, he expressed the 
opinion that the time limit for sub- 
mitting claims for loss of development 
was not sufficient. Of the nine months 
between July 1,°1948, the date on 
which the Town and Country Planning 
Act came into force, and March 31, 
1949, when all claims had to be in the 
hands of the Central Land Board, the 
first three months had coincided with 
the holiday season. Often surveyors 
had not received instructions until the 
end of September or the beginning of 
October; in fact, in many cases, 
instructions had not yet been received. 
The inevitable result would be that 
surveyors would be compelled to omit 
the optional questions on Form §.1 or, 
in order to protect their clients, to put 
in claims which would be in excess of 
figures they would be prepared to 
agree when mature consideration could 
be given. 

The solution, in Mr. Hick’s 
opinion, would be to extend the period 
for lodging claims to two years. 
Alternatively, the Act itself could be 
amended by extending the five-years’ 
period by one year. Although this 
would mean that claims would not be 
paid until a year later, it would not 
create undue hardship to claimants, as 
interest was to be paid from the 
“appointed day.”’ Moreover, there 
would be nothing to prevent those able 
to submit claims earlier from doing so. 

Admitting that much had already 
been done to bring home to the public 
the effect which the Town and Coun- 
try Planning Act might have upon 
them, he hoped that no effort would be 
spared to see that every person who 
should claim was given the oppor- 
tunity todoso. Noticesoverprinted on 
rate demands, Schedule ‘‘A’’ notices 
and other communications were 
methods which could be adopted for 
the purpose. 


CHANGE OF USE 


PEAKING of the difficulties that 

confront valuers as a result of the 
Town and Country Planning Act, he 
asked how change of use was to be 
controlled and enforced unless a com- 
plete “ Doomsday Book” was prepared 
showing the room-to-room occupation 
or use of every building other than 
those put to a single use. “It may well 
be thought by many of us that these 
restrictions go too far,’’ he said. 
“Take as an example a warehouse 
building in the City, with the ground 
floor used as offices, the first floor as 
showrooms and upper floors as storage 


T his presidential address to the 


or warehouse proper. We are given to 
understand that the owner can change 
these uses within the building by 
10 per cent. without attracting a 
development charge, that is to say, he 
could add 10 per cent. to the showroom 
space by subtracting from the ware- 
house space on the upper floors. 
Assuming always that the whole is not 
classed as one use within the meaning 
of the Use Classes Order, does this not 
mean that the valuer, to-day, must 
check the building, floor by floor, to 
ensure that there is not some use 
which, if it were known, would attract 
a development charge, or, at any rate, 
affect the Third Schedule tolerances? 
Does it really matter what the trader 
does within the building provided he 
does not, in fact, change the occupa- 
tion to something of quite a different 
character and, even then, does it 
matter provided such use does not 
contravene planning principles ?”’ 


WALFORD MANOR FOR 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
HROPSHIRE COUNTY COUN- 

CIL have bought Mr. Morris 
Eyton’s home, Walford Manor, and 
776 acres near Baschurch, for use as an 
agricultural college. The property 
comprises, in addition to Walford 
Manor, Walford Hall, 16 cottages and 
two farms. The Council have also 
purchased the livestock, but the farm 
implements, which include a combine 
harvester and six tractors, are to be 
auctioned at Walford on December 10 
by Messrs. Jackson-Stops and Staff 
(Chester), who handled the previous 
sale. 

Mrs. Ridley-Thompson has sold 
her Keirs Castle estate privately to 
Mr. George Knight. The castle is 
situated nine miles from John 
o’Groats and has a sea frontage of 
three miles. The estate extends to 
nearly 7,000 acres, of which 4,823 acres 
are grouse moor. There are also a 
farm, a golf course, and sea-trout 
fishing. The sale was negotiated by 
Captain Percy Wallace. 


HIGH PRICES FOR FURNITURE 
| poses aise and books com- 

manded high prices at the sale of 
the contents of Howsham Hall, 
Malton, Yorkshire. Howsham was 
built in 1611 from fabric removed from 
near-by Kirkham Abbey. In the 18th 
century the house was redecorated, 
and the fact that Thomas Chippendale 
is reputed to have advised on the 
furnishings no doubt contributed to 
the exceptionally high prices that were 
paid. For example, a Sheraton com- 
mode with two miniature console 
tables to match realised 1,020 gns.; 
a pair of Chippendale serpentine- 
fronted chests, 900 gns.; a Chippen- 
dale chest of drawers, 700 gns.; a set of 
six Chippendale mahogany chairs, 
490 gns.; and a Hepplewhite four- 
poster bed, 400 gns. 

The sale of books included The 
Theatre of the Empire of Great Britain, 
byjF. Speed, in two volumes, for £200 
and a first edition of Tristram Shandy, 
by Laurence Sterne, in nine volumes, 
for £100. 

The sale was conducted by Messrs. 
Hollis and Webb, of Leeds. 


WAR DAMAGE AND DRY ROT 
WNERS and occupants of war- 
damaged properties should keep 
a sharp lookout for dry rot. It may 
arise through proper care not having 
been taken to protect a building after 
bombing; through water used for fire- 
fighting having been allowed to remain 
under floors or elsewhere; or through 
infection from adjoining premises. 
A special watch should be kept on 
panelling and window frames, as well 
as under floors, and this observation 
should be continued at regular inter- 
vals since there may be no outward 
and visible sign of the trouble for some 
years. PROCURATOR 
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DOG 
WATCHES 
MAN 


You’d never think that the sight of someone putting on a hat 
and coat could be so engrossing. But a keen, healthy dog is 


always ready for a walk. 


If your dog loses interest in what you wear, he needs 





Karswood Dog Condition Powders. 


Technically they are a tonic and a corrective, supplying the 
vital mineral salts and nerve foods so necessary for good health. 
In simpler terms they give your dog that little extra that keeps 
his eyes bright and his coat on his back—stops his scratching 
and prevents him being listless and going off his food. They 


keep him fit and frisky. 


KARSWOOD 


Conditioning 


POWDERS and TABLETS ~ 


In cartons 24 for 1/9, 8 for 9d. 


Special Kennel Pack 144 for 8/6 
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Facts about 
Balanced Manuring-!I 


PHOSPHATE 
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HE best results from fer- 

tilizers can only be obtained 
when the individual plant foods, 
Nitrogen, Phosphate and 
Potash are properly balanced 
to suit the crop and the soil. 
The continuous use of only one 
plant food results in falling 
yields. High maximum pro- 
duction can only be main- 
tained by proper balance and 
good husbandry. 


The full effectiveness of fer- 
tilizers depends on many other 
soil conditions being satis- 
factory, including drainage, 








S 





organic matter and the trace 
elements. There must be no 
deficiency of lime. Land must 
be kept free from weeds, pests 
and diseases. 


Farmyard manure can only sup- 
ply a proportion of the plant 
food required, and so it must be 
supplemented with considerable 
quantities of fertilizers. Neither 
can the available farmyard 
manure maintain the soil organic 
matter at an adequate level and 
supplies should be supplemented 
by compost or the ploughing in 
of straw, green crops or leys. 


SY 
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It’s Fisons for Fertilizers 


FISONS LIMITED, 


HARVEST HOUSE, 


IPSWICH 
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This coat in thick smoke grey wool and mohair 
cloth with a silky surface is reversible. The pale 
grey on the other side shows down the fronts and 
also lines the hood. Seams run over the rounded 
shoulders and the coat hangs straight. Aquascutum 


Windproof sheepskin coat in its natural colour with 
the curly side used for a lining. J. C. Cording 


Photographs COUNTRY LIFE Studio 


onslaughts of the New Look. Sports clothes cut on the classic lines 
that have been evolved as fitting them for a specific purpose change 
almost imperceptibly and it is mostly in the lengthening of the skirt and 
an elimination of shoulder padding on shirts that the silhouette has altered 
its contours. There is nothing in the sports clothes shown for this winter 
and next spring approaching the violent impact made before the war by the 
arrival of shorts and slacks. On spectator sports clothes, the New Look 
has made a definite impression and coats and suits are waisted, fuller and 
longer altogether, sleeves are wider and many of them have been given deep 
cuffs. For early spring the tailored, fitted coat is appearing again, made in 
smooth-surfaced woollens, nipped at the waist with a belt or strapping at 
the back and a panel or fan of pleats or fullness usually concentrated there. 
These coats are extremely smart, especially in the smooth slate blue and 
smoke grey woollens with a narrow fancy pin-stripe of crimson and white 
or deep blue and white. Aquascutum have added camel coats with full 
gored backs and detachable hoods—very becoming and extremely warm— 
to their range of classic belted camel coats. 
Nigger-brown corduroy is a favourite material to wear on the race- 
course. It is used to make enveloping 
top-coats with the fullness coming from a 
pointed yoke at the back, huge turned- 


CY onsiaugt clothes retain their tailored simplicity in face of all 


: 
e 
: 
f 
7 


(Left) Suéde belted jacket with back cuffs, and high buttoned collar, and 
seater cellar, buttoned pockets, for full-skirted dresses to wear under 
ee slightly waisted effect at the nigger and natural herring-bone tweed 
ack, worn with a many-gored ae A ee witness wih 
skirt in brown and pink fancy overcoats on princess lines with collar anc 
herring-bone with all-over pink cuffs to match. Young girls are wearing 
flecks. The socks have elastic dull grey corduroy berets with navy blue 
round the ankle. The brown coats, and dark grey, honey-colour and 
stockings in fine ribbed crépon even scarlet corduroy jackets over long 


are not on coupons. Fortnum 


swinging tweed or wool skirts. An amus- 
and Mason 


ing outfit consists of a honey-coloured 





(Continued on page 1074) 
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delighe Gel modelinfi ae ‘ Jrcilhines = fom Cselected 
from the talesl winter collection. . ty molho 


EXPORT ENQUIRIES INVITED 
Molho, 5 Duke Street, Manchester Square, London, W.I 


Write for the new Fur Fashions brochure 














STA-UP-TOP Belts, 

which cannot roll over, 

give an emphasized waist line 
with unbelievable comfort, 

their s-t-r-e-t-c-h-a-b-l-e fabrics 
respond to a designed control, 
Le Gant belts with STA-UP-TOP, 


are as excellent as A-B-C-D Bras. 


LE GANT 


Now in limited distribution 











It’s fashion-sense to know 


what fabric you are buying. 
Of course you will want ‘ Moygashel”’ for 
vour new frock or suit, but do, do make sure 


that the name is stamped on the selvedge ! 






It’s your guarantee that what 
you are looking at is one of the 
inimitable‘ Moygashel ” fabrics. 


‘*Moygashel”’ is the registered brand 
name of fabrics manufactured by : 


STEVENSON & SON LTD 


2084 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.! 
DUNGANNON, NORTHERN IRELAND 
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belted corduroy jacket over a light, small 
checked tweed skirt, the beret and handbag 
both made of corduroy to match. 

Tweeds are fine in weight and.smooth- 
surfaced, or else the out-and-out homespun 
varieties that are hand-woven and look it. 
There is a revival of flecked designs, especially 
charming browny, greeny tones and peat 
browns. Tweed suits cut on classic lines have 
the mid-calf-length skirt, slightly gored or 
having a bunch of pleats front and back or 
only at the back or sides. The gored skirts in 
a rough tweed cut with a high corselet band 
with a narrow pigskin belt slotted through are 
chic, worn with the smoothest, sleekest-looking 
sweaters possible. Excellent divided skirts in 
strong, weather-resisting tweeds in a medium 
weight are shown with all kinds of suéde 
jackets for golf. The jackets with leather at 
the collar wear best. 


{ p- sweaters with the round, plain necks 
and unpadded shoulders are far and away 
the most fashionable and are very pretty in 
angora—sugar pink, dove grey, or Nattier blue 

worn with contrasting deeper shades of 
corduroy or tweed. Twinsets are still elusive 
in any sort of variety, but there are plenty 
from time to time: the most effective are in 
bright yellow to go with almost any tweed 
colourings, and very dark greens to point the 
fashionable pale greys. There are many more 
hand-knitted sweaters about, mostly with 
high necks but none with polo collars. The 
necks call for a scarf to be tucked in, but the 
head square has given place to the straight 
piece of silk to tie like a cravat or a long 
woollen scarf to go with tweeds, sometimes 
as part of the tweed suit. At the recent show 
of knitting wools held by the International 
Wool Secretariat, honours went to a flannel 
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with narrow white bands. Many of this wiuter’s 
woven cardigans are made on these long lines 
caught at the waist with webbing so that they 
fit closely, and all tones of grey appear again 
and again. Grey flannel looks like returning 
in high favour next summer. In the advance 
shows of the big wholesalers, all of the many 
excellent grey flannel suits have been bought 
heavily by the buyers from all over the country, 

The smartest’shirt of the winter has a fly 
front fastening and a single brief envelope 
pocket on the right side only. It is shown in 
moss crépe in beige, grey and white as well as 
a few pastels. The checked Aertex shirts in 
cotton are made with extra length below the 
waist for all hard sports wear. They are par- 
ticularly smart, in the duster checks in crimson 
and white, cinnamon brown and white, or dark 
green and white. Similar colourings are shown 
in smaller dice checks. 

The selection of boots is enormous and 
completely varied, from the boot which is no 
higher at the ankle than a jodhpur boot—and 
therefore more becoming with a thick stocking 
and even with woollen socks—to the much 
higher boot, sometimes made in beaver lamb. 

Shoes with sturdy platform soles and 
high fronts are designed in brown leather 
and suéde and may replace the lightest 
type of short boot, as they are warm and 
dry while retaining the neat ankle. Nails 
can be added to leather soles for rough walk- 
ing, and they are less enlarging to the feet, 
Newmarket boots can be made to measure at 
Cording’s, and a black variation of this very 
useful country boot is made with rubber over 
the leather on the legs. For riding, a leather 
guard can be added inside the leg to prevent 
rubbing on the saddle. These boots would be 
excellent for hacking or for watching point-to- 
points, as they are more waterproof than the 


grey hand-knitted twin-set where the sweater Suéde jacket cut like a battle-dress, with a usual canvas ones and, being black, can take 
was worked with horizontal pin-stripes in divided skirt in thick herring-bone tweed. the place of hunting boots and are lighter. 
white and the hip-length cardigan was edged Leathercraft P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 
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CROSSWORD No. 980 . 


ACROSS 


Does he regard all ships from the port side? 


, 9) 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions : ee eee 
(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘Crossword No. 980, Country LIFE, 10. Like the poetry that isn’t (7) 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the 11. Flexible (7) 


first post on the morning of Thursday, November 25, 1948. 12. A Spaniard backs her with a double affirma- 

Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. tive (4) 

13 and 14. End the hunger strike with it (9) 

17. How an American gets through (7) 

18. Make the nick in this room (7) 

19. Soldiers make a start with the reformer (7) 

22. She gets round an Academician with a broken 
spoon (7) 

24 and 25. How the cross-eyed appear to other 
people (4, 5) 

26. —‘‘And you, good yeomen, 
‘““Whose ———s were made in England” 

—Shakespeare (4) 

29. Apprehend how distorted lies are (7) 

30. An Italian Cockney serenading Harriet with 
a little song? (7) 

31. Discharged after sunset? (4, 2, 3, 4) 











DOWN 
Is no age reformed by sufferings? (7) 
. Vegetable feast (4) 
. The ringlet is recalcitrant (7) 


MINTON 


The World: Most 


on & We 


. Creature of similar habits to a guttersnipe? (7) 

and 27. People are usually ill on this (8) 

. To be the last word on its subject it should be 
just (7) 

. Rose to the accompaniment of music (2, 4, 3, 4) 

. Hunting town (6, 7) 

and 16. Solemn scene of union (5, 5) 

. When it is disordered it may make M.O.’s 
chat (7) 

21. Make Nurse go for him (7) 

22. Filled by a shower of gold? (7) 

23. One of the early risers, perhaps (7) 

(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 27. 
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Beautiful 
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China 








See 6 down. 
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. End of 5 down and 8 down (4) 











The winner of Crossword No. 978 is 
Mrs. I. H. Boazman, 
Millrigg, 


MINTONS LTD. 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT 
EST. 1793 





SOLUTION TO No. 979. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which appeared 
in the issue of November 12, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—1 and 6, Smack in the face; 9, Spring tide; 10, Fist; 12» 

Astral; 13, Utter; 16, Routine; 18, Officer; 19, Settles; 21, Bazaars; 

22, Ennui; 23, Owlish ; 27, Tide ; 28, Corinthian ; 29 and 30, Song of sixpence. 

DOWN.—1, Susa; 2, Airs; 3, Kings; 4, Nut-tree; 5 Hidalgo; 7, Aristocrat; Temple Sowerby, 

8, Enterprise; 11, Buzfuz; 14, Prospectus; 15, Huntingdon; 17, Inlaid; . 

20, Show off; 21, Bellini; 24, Sit up; 25, Lion; 26, Anne. Penrith. 

CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 


re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/- and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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HIS cleverly de- 
signed top-coat by 
DELLBURY gives a 

very practical alternative 

fastening to ward off the 
coming winter. 
















Due to large and advan- 
tageous purchases earlier 
in the year we can offer 
an unrivalled selection of 
models in Persian Lamb 
at a great saving on 
present day prices. Full 
length Coats are priced 
from- - += = = £325 
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FUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1878. 
191-195, BROMPTON Rd. 
LONDON, S.W.3 


Tailored in warm wool 
and mohair coating : fully 
lined with crepe, and 
available in French Grey 
and many of the season’s 
newest shades. 

Price approximately £22 








From HARVEY NICHOLS, KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 
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~ ° CHARM | 


BATH LUXURIES BY ede ee 
Bath a H A R R : $ T W E E D 


in shades of Mediterranean Blue and Weaving Tweed on hand-looms with the traditional skill 
Neptune Green, Rose Dawn, 11/5d. peBheng ny the ae. — ye i oy gare 

/ akes 3 arris O Id at 4 J 
In drums 9 9hd end: sachets 1/83d each makes it impossible for Harris Tweed to be sold at a low 


price. But think what you get! Magic of moor and mountain 

in its patterns . . . long wear far beyond the life of other 
Dusting Pt ie Me fabrics . . . most of all the inescapable rightness of Harris 
‘Tweed for every outdoor occasion, 





in pink and silver cartons, 
5/84d. Also Ebe Bath 
Soz ap, 1 103d. 


Lach perfumed with Night-Scented Stock 








§ ie . BATH 7 . =~ % 


» KK Z ee 2 HAND WOVEN 
~42) At all chemists and stores AENXH LOOK FOR THE MARK ON THE CLOTH [idiuhdendliben 

By Manufactured and marketed by: Opera Omnia Ltd., Roh fay, = LOOK _FOR THE LABEL ON THE GARMENT cra OS 
AX, Oatine say suse, 44 Kennington Lane, London, $.E 1M Wy en 
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JAMAICA’S FINEST CIGAR 








